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America makes the best of everything! | . SCHENLE 
There’s more gardening and less golf these days. There's 


more alcohol for war use, too, because Schenley and « ROYAL RESERVE 
other distilleries are on war work exclusively. The whis- = BLENDED WHISKEY | 


key available for Royal Reserve was distilled in peace 


time. Use it sparingly . . . and enjoy it that much longer. we Before Anything Else, Buy War Bonds 


Blended Whiskey, 86 proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 or more years old; 40% straight whiskey, 60% grain neutt® 
spirits. 23% straight whiskey, 6 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City N.Y. 


DETROIT WOMEN 


HAVE q 
- ee | 


PLENTY 
4) OF IT! 


Detroit women are mighty busy . . . for their hands and 
their minds are full of the things that are born of war. 
They have to make up their minds quickly, and shop quickly. 
Whether they’re headed for Washington Boulevard or 
Woodward Avenue or the New Center district in Detroit, 
fashion conscious women have a habit of turning to their 
morning Free Press for the news about clothes. For the 
women’s clothing stores of America’s Fourth City give 
The Free Press the major portion of their advertising, and 
have for years. For instance, last year The Free Press 
carried 1,127,796 lines of women’s clothing store advertis- 
ing, 170 columns more than the first evening newspaper 
and nearly twice as much as the second evening newspaper, 
both of which presumably do not reach as many women 
buyers. This leadership of The Free Press in women’s 
clothing store lineage is a rather obvious index of this 
newspaper's circulation power . . . readership . . . accep- 
’ e% tance... productivity, which makes it a very good medium 
i 


for the sale of anything! 


” Che Detroit Free Press 


i neutrl STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Nat'] Representatives 
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Teach-a-Tot Toys 


Nearly every sales manager in America knows the name, 
Cappel, MacDonald & Co., Dayton, pioneer in sales contests, 
which it has been engineering for large companies for twenty- 
five years. Before the war, it had offices in many cities, and 
its list of clients was a long one, including such names as Chev- 
rolet, Coca Cola, International Harvester and Royal Typewriter. 


After Pearl Harbor, most of Cappel, MacDonald's clients were 
less interested in sales promotion, so the firm set out to find 
something else to offer to offset the drop in sales of its chief 
commodity, contest prizes. After a survey of conditions, it hit 
upon toys. Not just ordinary playthings, though, but toys em- 
bodying the principles of child psychology—toys that would 
“do something’ constructive to aid children in their development. 
So the firm set up a separate department headed by Ed Dono- 
van, who not only designs the toys, but has charge of their manu- 
facturing, advertising and sales. 


The toys are sold under the brand name, Teach-A-Tot. All of 
them are original creations, executed in fine materials with good 
workmanship. And, as might be expected from a firm experienced 
in sales promotion methods, they are being intelligently promoted. 


One of the first items brought out was Letter-Blox, a patented 
set of wooden forms, in nineteen basic shapes—angles and curves, 
from which the twenty-six letters of the alphabet can be made. 
The set comes in an attractive box, with the letters of the al- 
phabet on the outside. In each package there is a ‘“‘Letter- 
Blox Primer,’ showing 200 words which can be formed from 
one set of Blox. 


Because it makes learning the alphabet fun, Letter-Blox was 
warmly welcomed, and in the few months since it has been on 
the market, it has been discussed on radio programs; exhibited 


What colors make purple and green? Spin the Color Top, and 
you'll have the answer. The swirling segments of primary 
colors produce combinations for four-color ads galore! 


at Rockefeller Center; used (unsolicited) in the motion picture, 


class. 


“Journey for Margaret”; endorsed by child psychologists; and it 
is said to have outsold all other $3.50 educational toys in its 


Teach-A-Tot toys are made of hardwoods, chiefly birch and 
maple. They have rounded corners and are hand-sanded. 
They are not painted with the primary colors, but in softer, 
harmonizing shades. Most of them have play value for fairly 
long periods. For example, Letter-Blox can be used in forming 
interesting designs by the child too young to be interested in 
making letters. Another toy, Play-A-Weigh, is a peg board for 
a small child, and when fastened to a base becomes a “teeter- 
totter” or balancing scale. 


The line thus far consists of Letter-Blox and Play-A-Weigh, 
and Color Top (made up of segments in the primary colors—the 
top spins and other colors are produced); Blox-Cars (spools 
and blocks which may be assembled into various combinations 
of cars); Mak-A-Toy (wooden shapes which may be fitted 
together to form a truck, armored car and tractor), Nut-N-Bolt 
(A stacking toy which fits together into a giant-sized wooden 
nut and bolt); Time-A-Roo (a clock which is also a savings 
bank); Nok-A-Blok (a combination pull and pounding toy). 


The company has prepared a sales manual for its dealers, 
a readable treatise on the psychological importance of toys, 
which should be helpful to anyone who sells toys to the public. 
It also gives the sales arguments in favor of the various Teach- 
A-Toy items, telling the age range of each, the different things 
that can be done with each, and how these things further a 
child’s development. 


There is a section in the manual on display. One suggestion 
in it runs counter to commonly accepted current selling methods 
for most toys—‘‘keep the boxes out of sight, since this type 
of toy requires no box to make a display.” Another suggestion 
is to keep a supply of Teach-A-Tot folders on hand where cus- 
tomers can help themselves (since many shoppers look, then come 
back later to buy). The folders are very attractive; and the 
sales literature for dealers is even more attractive than that for 
the public. For example, there is a four-page folder entitled, 
“A new name in Toys!” It is amusingly illustrated with line 
drawings of the toys, in blue and red; and with an excellent 
photograph of each toy in the line. 


Cappel, MacDonald entered the toy field to cushion the shock 
of losing some of its pre-war business, but the venture is prov- 
ing so profitable that the company intends to stay in the field 
even after the war is over, and it can carry on its normal activities 
in sales promotion—another case of a cloud with a silver lining. 


Bubble Bath for Pets 


Bathing the dog can be, and usually is, a trying ordeal for 
master and pet—which probably accounts for the unprecedented 
success of the product, Magitex, ‘bubble bath’’ for dogs, in the 
two years since it attained national distribution. 


Magitex was developed a few years ago by P. M. Sylvester, a 
retired chemist living in Sylvester, Maine, who concocted the mix- 
ture for his own hunting dogs. As often happens in such cases, 
his friends heard about it and began using it, and he was induced 
to sell it through local channels. Response to the product was 
so good that it was decided to market it nationally, and the as- 
signment of introducing it was given to Margaret Keating Long- 
cope, merchandising and promotion counsel, New York City. 


There are a number of distinctive features about Magitex. It 
is attractive to look at—a clear green liquid in a bottle with . 
pleasing label. Its odor is pleasantly reminiscent of the Main« 
woods, which is not surprising, since fir balsam is said to b: 
one of its chief ingredients. Using it is a simple procedure, con 
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Mrs. °U. Garden discovers the FARM JOURNAL 


You’re on the right track, Mrs.V. The FARM JOURNAL is 
full of helpful information for anyone who tills the ground, 
whether it’s for money or patriotism. Sorry we can’t enroll 
_ you as a subscriber, but the 2,700,000 copies we’re printing 
monthly are all needed for our regular paid-in-advance 
rural readers. There are paper limitations, you know. 


Without limitation, the FARM JOURNAL would be headed 
for 3,000,000 right now. We stopped all new circulation 
effort long ago and still subscriptions are coming in by the 
tens of thousands. Such outstanding leadership can come from 
only one cause—vital editorial content that serves the need 
of America’s intelligent rural population. If you havea single 
grass root in your lineage, you can recognize this appeal by 
reading the July issue. 


Of the corneas Oe 
FIRST FOUR ) 


General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 


JOURNAL 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher PMLA Le LL Washington Squcre, PHILADELPHIA 


Ju 
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pared to the regulation method of bathing a dog. For a small 

animal, two tablespoonfuls of Magitex are added to a cup of hot 
| water and beaten (with an egg-beater) into a foamy mixture, with 
which the dog is sponged. No rinsing is necessary. It is claimed 
that the product deadorizes, helps remove parasites (including 
fleas), and makes the animal's coat glossy and lustrous. 


A major factor in the quick acceptance of the product has been 
the backing it has had from its distributor, E. Fougera & Co., 
New York City. Under a cooperative advertising plan, the com- 
pany gives a 25% advertising allowance with each order of a 
gross or more. The product is also advertised on a number of 
radio programs. There are also such sales aids as an attractive 
leaflet, with the individual store’s imprint and order blank, printed 
in red, green and black, illustrated by pictures of a dog, cat and 
containers of the product, and carrying a description of Magitex 
and how to use it. 


The product comes in an 8-ounce bottle, at $1; in a 4-ounce 
| bottle, at 60c; and in a gallon tin selling at $8.50. An 8-ounce 
| bottle should provide ten or twelve shampoos for a dog of almost 
any size. (It does for the Great Dane and Irish Setter owned by 
Mr. Baker, E. Fougera & Co.) It is making sales history in 
| the canine market field. One New York store grossed $8,424 in 
a year, and another sold $4,728 worth in four months. Distribu- 
| tion is through department and drug stores. 


“Dig up the 
facts on 
America's 11th 
market” 


just two years ago. There is no doubt but that it will make still 
| better records when a large proportion of the owners of the Na- 
| tion’s 15,000,000 dogs hear about it. And then, of course, there 

are the cats, who heartily dislike tub baths, but are said not to ob- 
| ject to bubble bath shampoos. 


| Magitex is still new, having been put on the national market 


“& Daughter,” the Sign Says 


Eagle Eye is what they call her in the diamond trade. That's 
because she is so quick at spotting flaws in gems; because she is so 
accurate in assorting stones for color and size. She is the ‘‘daugh- 
ter’ in the firm of I. Oiring & Daughter, diamond merchants, Chi- 
cago. Her name is Ida Oiring. The story starts back when she 
was a little girl. 


When other girls were making doll’s clothes, Ida was playing 

with diamonds. Her father, a diamond merchant, used to bring 

| them home in his pockets. He also brought other gems: rubies, 

| emeralds, sapphires. He talked to her about them and showed 

| her the difference between the real and the imitation. In time, 
| she became an expert in her knowledge of precious stones. 


“You need only 
ONE fact... The 


Newark Evening News” 


L J 
_ J 


After her graduation from Northwestern University she became 
a diamond setter—one of the very few women diamond setters in 
the United States. She has been in business with her father since 
1937. Today her judgment often is depended on for the final 
decision in transactions running into huge sums. 


Py 
% 


, : # * Miss Oiring in recent months has handled diamonds which 

oy, (= were carried secretly out of Belgium into France, from France to 

ce we Africa, from Africa to Lisbon, and thence flown to America. The 

: a NY, fe war, she says, has given an impetus to the diamond business. Wars, 

bef %/* | somehow, usually do. In times of turmoil many people seem to 

F ae. | feel that diamonds are a good investment; they can be easily con- 
cealed. 


She doesn’t think many of the American soldiers in India or other 
| far places will bring many diamonds home with them. She be- 
| lieves they will buy bright, colorful stones of less value. They'll 
buy them for sentiment rather than value. They'll be gifts to 
mothers, sisters, and sweethearts. 


4 


Asked how it happened that she became the “junior” partner 
in her father’s business, she replied simply: 
ASK O'MARA & ORMSBEE “He had confidence in me.” 
Then: “I hope that the '& Daughter’ in our firm name may ¢f- 


courage other fathers and daughters to go into business toget!ier. 
Why shouldn’t a daughter have the same chance as a son?” 
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The New NEW ORLEANS 
Is a World Air Terminal 


World Air Traffic is only one of the New Factors that 
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Advertise for Victory 


) TOTAL WAR HAS NOT HIT THE HOME FRONT. 
| We have been getting ready to wage total war, but until 


iwe have drawn from their jobs the entire 11,000,000 men 


for the armed services, until we have plugged in the gaps 
they leave behind, until all commodity shortages have 
made themselves felt, the home front will be on less than 
an all-out war footing. 


The pinch is going to get tighter. War is going to take 
on a fair hint of the grimness it holds for our fighting men. 
As lengthening casualty lists bring anxiety and sadness into 
American homes, the number of things people must do 
and not do will step up as well. These are facts we have 
to face. How are we going to get people to do the mul- 
titude of unpleasant things they must do to help us win? 
There are only two means: voluntarily, or by compulsion, 
for action must be taken. 


That’s where advertising comes in. 


The people must change lifetime habits about food- 

must help harvest it, can it, see that it is shared. The 
people must shun black markets, support rationing, eat 
nourishing meals. The people must man the rationing 
boards, the defense councils, the Army ground observer 
posts. The people must stay on their jobs, curb traveling, 
combat rumors, button their lips, stop spending, pay their 
debts, buy more War Bonds, and do a score of other things. 


To accomplish this, the public needs the powerful and 
authoritative voice of American business—its advertising. 
That is why the War Advertising Council is asking Amer- 
ican business to devote more space and time to war mes- 
sages. 


They are not asking for more advertising, showing pic- 
tures of tanks and ships and soldiers. The people don’t 
have to be told that there is a war. They are not asking 
for more advertising which tells how a company’s products 
are helping to win the war. That sort of advertising 
doesn’t help to get action from the people. 


The kind of advertising which is needed now is adver- 
tising which induces the people, through information, un- 
derstanding, or persuasion, to take certain actions neces- 
sary to the speedy winning of the war. 


Concentrate on Objectives 


The War Advertising Council works closely with all of 
the war agencies in Washington; it knows the major war 
problems and objectives and is best able to decide on copy 
policies on which large numbers of advertisers can agree. 
As every advertising man knows, best results are secured 
when all advertising takes off from the same approach, 
tells more or less the same story, makes more or less the 
‘same appeals. 


This war has given business a great opportunity to prove 
that it can be relatively unselfish—that it can and will set 
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out to serve the national interest. Advertising has been, 
and will continue to be, the major tool used by business 
in its relations with the public. 


As we see it, what is suggested is neither impractical 
nor idealistic. Carrying out the plans cleared through the 
War Advertising Council will buy any company far greater 
respect and attention than any so-called “peacetime” ad- 
vertising. 


Readership studies show that up to five times as many 
people read an ad containing a genuine war message as 
read the average “business as usual” ad. Successful busi- 
ness leadership properly concerns itself with the problems 
of its customers. Any company which switches its adver- 
tising to spreading war messages and throwing light on 
the problems of those who will again buy the company’s 
goods when peace comes, will notice a quick stepping up 
in customer interest in its advertising. 


What Is Needed Now? 


Advertisers are being asked, through the War Advertis- 
ing Council, to do either one of these things: 1. Devote 
the entire space of some of their’ advertisements to war 
messages which tie up with definite government objectives. 
2. Continue their regular advertising, but see to it that 
every ad devotes some space to a war message. 


What is needed is a resolve that from this point on 


ee Cirstit® 
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No one is crazy enough to think that his or her War Bond 
is going to be the decisive factor in the great struggle, but it 
helps to know just what your Bond will do. The Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. does this for workers with special citations. A 
five-dollar-a-week payroll deduction for a year buys.five Garand 
rifles; $18.75 a week buys a jeep; this gal holds a citation which 
says that her six dollars a week will buy a sub-machine gun. 
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What a market there will be for new homes after the war! 

There’s very little home building now, as the chart shows. Re- 

cent estimates by the National Industrial Conference Board 

show that individuals have increased their liquid savings 
$43.5 billion during the past three years, 


every ad over every company’s name—your company name 

will contain a war message. The best brains in adver- 
tising have combined, through the War Advertising Coun- 
cil, to make strong war messages readily available. They 
can be used ‘‘straight” or merely as a framework on which 
to hang your personalized version. 


Some of the suggestions are as follows: If you are using 
12 pages in a certain magazine, 6 of those might be used 
to promote an official campaign. Full information on gov- 
ernment campaigns can be secured either from the Office 
of Program Coordination, Office of War Information, 
Washington, or from the War Advertising Council, 60 
East 42 Street, New York City, (7), or 1010 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington, (5), D. C. From this infor- 
mation, your advertising agency can prepare the ads for 
your approval. 


The next suggestion is that in all other ads you insert 
one of the government-approved war messages which is, in 
effect, an ad within an ad. Hundreds of them appearing 
in magazine and newspaper advertising will quickly 
demonstrate to the Government and the public that busi- 
ness is going all-out to cooperate. (Radio advertising al- 
ready is coordinated.) Scores of good messages of this 
type are available. The shape and size can be whittled 
down or expanded to fit—but it is important to stick 
closely to the messages, in order that the information given 
to the public will be uniform. 


Slackers Are Never Popular 


Institutions that make no war contribution are not es- 
sential; they cannot survive. The increasing shortage of 
paper, metal, men and materials makes this conclusion in- 
escapable. The Army and Navy, in considering advertis- 
ing as an item of cost, will consider the subject matter of 
advertising as well as its volume. 


Advertising can help spread unity—and God knows, it 
is needed right now! Unity is needed for the winning of 
the war and the peace. 


The War Advertising Council has prepared a campaign 
folder called “A War Message In Every Ad,” which car- 
ries illustrations of important current campaigns suitable 
for immediate inclusion in any product copy. If you do 
not have this folder, send to the Council for one at either 
of the offices mentioned above. 
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Reduce Selling Costs 


A “BOILING” SELLER’S MARKET after the war is ex. 
pected by most sales executives. They think that anyone 
who can make something will have little or no difficulty 
in selling it, and that finding merchandise to sell will be 
more difficult than selling it. 


They may be right. But they shouldn't forget that what 
is most beneficial both to the country and to themselves ir 
the long run is that we have a high standard of living in 
this country rather than a standard of high living. We< 
need full production and full employment, and this is no‘ 
possible without a price level low enough to attract large 
segments of the population. In other words, it is fa 
healthier to sell 1,000,000 units at $1 than 500,000 units 
at $2. Most of us will agree with that, if it is applied to 
what the other fellow should do! 


Most sales executives applaud the lowered costs made 
available to the public through such retail developments 
as cash-and-carry or self-service, but in their own busi- 
nesses are inclined to continue with the same old tech- 
niques and methods used in the past. Jack Aspley points 
out in a recent issue of the Dartnell News Letter that while 
this is the general point of view, there are some excep- 
tions. He mentions Hibbard, Spencer & Bartlett as hav- 
ing set as a goal the cutting of their own cost of selling 
by one-half. Among the steps they have outlined are the 
drastic cutting of the number of lines and items and the 
doubling-up of the size of packages. 


We never can reach and maintain the high levels of 
production and employment outlined by the Committee for 
Economic Development as the minimum for a healthy na- 
tional life unless the sales department assumes equal re- 
sponsibility with the production department for keeping 
selling prices within the range of an ever-enlarging audi- 
ence. 


Significant Shorts 


Farm Journal Converts Its Salesmen: The Farm Jour- 
nal and Farmer's Wife cannot expand either circulation or 
advertising volume so long as paper restrictions are in ef- 
fect. That situation is not unique. What is unique is the 
solution reached by Graham Patterson, publisher. He has 
inaugurated a continuing post-war planning study, using 
circulation and advertising salesmen as the field investiga- 
tors. From Farm Journal subscribers and advertisers the 
magazine plans to learn everything possible about after- 
the-war products and problems. The circulation salesmen 
are assigned to the task of carrying out the investigations 
among farmers and rural merchants; advertising salesmen 
are surveying the post-war field with manufacturers, whole- 
salers and big-city retailers. 


New York’s Major Business: The New York Herald 
Tribune should be credited with coining a new descrip- 
tive term—"'business management workers.’’ Occupations 
in this field include office boys, stenographers, engineers, 
salesmen, designers, purchasing agents, managers, execu- 
tives—all types of office workers and the Herald Tribune's 
special analysis of the 1940 U. S. Census shows that bust- 
ness management workers account for 23% of all U. S. 
employed workers. In the New York market they repre: 
sent 33%. PHILIP SALISBURY 
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Gaiw E. Spain, vice-president, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, IL, has been elected 
administrative vice-president of the com- 
pany’s advertising, sales, export, engine 
sales, special products and war contracts 
departments. He formerly was in charge 
of operations at San Leandro, Cal. 


its Spain PUFFER 
Si- 
‘h- Paut H. Purrer, formerly general sales | 
its : LAO Oe ai wii manager, Norge Division, Borg-Warner ie | 
ile Corp., has been named director of post- . 
war planning for Norge appliances, in | 
-P- preparation for immediate conversion to | 
AN peacetime production of household appli- 
ng ances as soon as war conditions permit. | 
‘he 
he | 
Georce B. Rippte who: has been ap- 
pointed advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago. 
of Mr. Riddle will take an active part in 
for the company’s post-war planning program, 
and will be closely associated with Paul 
na- Crissey, vice-president in charge of sales. 
re- 
ing | 
di- SipNeY Welt has been elected vice-presi- 


dent, American Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Weil became af- 
filiated with the company in 1926 as man- 
ager of the export department. traveling 
to many foreign countries. He formerly 
was director of sales for the organization. 


Rippie WEL 


CHARLES LucKMAN has been elected vice- 
president, Pepsodent Co., Chicago. After 
graduation from the University of Illinois 
in 1931, Mr. Luckman joined the staff of 
the company as a retail salesman, and has 
been rapidly promoted through all the 
phases of the company’s operations. 


Georce F. Davis has been made sales 
manager, Industrial Division, R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. He for- 
merly was an account executive, The 
Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia, where he 
handled the Hollingshead account. Prior 
io that he was with Curtis Publishing Co. 


Mr. Spain's photo by Bachrach, 


Mr. Luckman’s by Kesslere. 


LUCKMAN 


A new sales policy on the civilian front facilitates Sunshine Bakeries’ efforts on the wartime food front. For 


food, like bullets, is one of the things a soldier must have. 
all that he can depend on when separated from his base. 
with (left) Type “C” ration biscuits. 


Emergency food is even more important, for it is 
Loose-Wiles is supplying the men in active combat 
Eager hands (right) package this palatable, nutritious ammunition. 


Selective Selling Helps Sunshine 
Build Now for Post-War Prosperity 


Loose-Wiles sales policies will be altered permanently as a result 


of lessons learned during the war. Once they tried to “make every- 


thing and sell everybody.” 


Then they reduced 1,040 items to 76, 


began to concentrate sales effort on the five advertised leaders. 


BY 


OOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 

prepared to serve the Nation at 

var long before Pearl Harbor 

and Loose-Wiles already 

has put into operation sales policies 

which should greatly expand its busi- 
ness when peace comes. 

Success of the first was recognized 
recently with award of the Army- 
Navy “E” to the company’s Long 
Island City plant. 

Progress toward the second is shown 
in the facts that, although Loose-Wiles 
in wartime has cut its line from 1,- 
040 to 76 items, reduced its sales 
force from 2,200 to 1,100 men, and 
curtailed deliveries by 25 to 35%, 
sales have increased 45% during the 
past year. 

Only part of this increase has been 
caused by Government business. The 
rest has been due primarily to policies 
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LAWRENCE M. 


HUGHES 


of selective selling—of concentrating 
harder and more effectively on better 
customers and prospects. 

In both its military and civilian 
business, Loose-Wiles has tried not 
only to adapt itself to changing times 
and needs, but to anticipate them. 

Take the military business, for ex- 
ample. A lot of plants—about 1,500 
of them—have won the Army-Navy 
“E”’, but few have done more to de- 
serve it than the bakers of Sunshine 
biscuits. As Gene Flack, trade rela- 
tions counselor of the company, 
pointed out, the award is in recogni- 
tion for three outstanding jobs. 

These were for work in developing 
formulae for military rations; for the 
unique packaging of these rations; and 
for a 30-fold increase in their produc- 
tion in eight months. 

“Ten years ago,” Mr. Flack ex- 


plained, ‘‘Loose-Wiles established 

biological laboratory—in addition to 
chemical and bio-chemical laboratories 
already operated throughout the coun- 
try. In 1940, when our participation 
in World War II was still some 
months in the distance, the company’s 
scientific staff, under Dr. K. D. Loose, 
decided that our boys ought to have 
something better in the way of con- 
venient, easily-toted nutrition than the 
familiar hafdtack of World War I. 

“These scientists,” Mr. Flack said, 
“developed formulae concentrating all 
necessary vitamins and minerals in : 
palatable little biscuit, which, with 
water, would sustain men until field 
kitchens and supplies could be brought 
up. That is known as the K-2 ration. 
Millions of pounds of it have been 
taken by the Army and Navy and 
Lend-Lease, and shipped to all parts 
of the world. 

“Then there was the matter of pack- 
aging. Representatives of the food in- 
dustry, invited to Washington, wert 
told that in establishing beachheads in 
the South Pacific, Africa, and else 
where, including Europe, it would be 
necessary, after the men had gone in 
and landed, for supply boats simply 
to sweep alongside, dump out cases 0 
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rations, and hope that the waves and 
tide would sweep them ashore. 

“It had to be a new type of pack- 
age, because tin and other critical ma- 
terials are no longer available. It had 
to be a package which could be out 
there for days or weeks, ana not ship 
a drop of water. It had to be out in 
the open during typhoons, hurricanes, 
blistering sun, sleet and snow. 

“Without being able to use any of 
the known sealing agents, Loose-Wiles 
scientists tackled this problem. They 
made 170 heart-breaking experiments. 
Finally, on Test 171 they came up 
with a substitute for tin so good that 
these biscuits could be submerged un- 
der a 10” head of water for one 


month and not ship a drop of water. 
This material is more waterproof, 
lighter and cheaper than tin. It has 
been accepted by the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Lend-Lease, and is 
being used, with our permission, by 
other manufacturers. 

“The production increase speaks for 
itself,” 

Sunshine’s scientists have not pro- 
vided all the company’s brains during 
the past few years. Loose-Wiles has 
stripped for action in civilian busi- 
ness too. 

“Until war came,” Mr. Flack ex- 
plained, “‘selective selling was some- 
thing about which many companies 
talked but about which few did any- 


thing. Habits and organizations were 
hard to change—particularly when 
business was still coming in—and old 
methods and contacts were hard to 
drop.” 

Loose-Wiles had erred in this with 
many others. The company sold any- 
one who would buy and produced 
almost any biscuit or cracker any cus- 
tomer might want. 

Thus, Sunshine was selling about 
350,000 of the 400,000 food stores in 
the country, and would have sold the 
rest if it could. Lots of these were 
small “Momma and Poppa’’ stores. 
Some of the orders were for only 25- 
or 50 cents. And yet, the 2,200 Sun- 
shine salesmen called on stores an 
average of once a week. 

Sunshine tried not only to sell 
“everybody,” but to meet the compe- 
tition of everybody. “If a competitor,” 
commented Mr. Flack, ‘introduced 
Tutti-Frutti Hoopsnacks out in Ot- 
tumwa or Osage, Sunshine salesmen 
demanded the equivalent—only better. 
On some such items the company 
spent $60,000 or $75,000 . . . and 
perhaps sold $10,000 of them! 

“Obviously, with more than 1,000 
items, Sunshine salesmen were little 
better than ‘catalog’ men. They were 
too busy enumerating and explaining. 
And they were too busy moving 
around to cover 350,000 stores even 
to do much explaining. 

“Then came the war. We couldn't 
get enough sugar and other materials; 
we couldn’t get enough gasoline and 
tires, to do things the old way. We 


began to lose salesmen to the draft 
ries and to war industries. 
yun “So, our executives stepped in and 
tion made a lot of changes. 
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"TM THANKFUL.” 


SUNSHINE BISCUIT BAKERS tf crice fire oe Catceres 0 


They not only reduced our line 
from 1,040 to 76 items, but enabled 
and encouraged our salesmen to con- 
centrate on, and really to sell our five 
advertised items—Hi-Ho, Hydrox, 
Krispy Crackers, Sunshine Grahams 
and Wheat Toast Wafers. Of course, 
we maintained advertising . . . not 
only maintained it but increased it— 
25%! 

“During the past year, sales of these 
five have doubled, from about one- 
third to more than half of our total 
volume. 

“Many of the items dropped were 
those which required the greatest 
amount of sugar. But included among 
them were a number of freaks which 
should never have been introduced 
anyway.” 

Sunshine did not fire any salesmen 
because of war and transport condi- 
tions. The draft was primarily re- 
sponsible for cutting the force in half. 

At the same time, the war—and 
Sunshine’s own policies of selective 
selling—are reducing the number of 
contacts the salesmen must make. 

In 1942, about 33,000 of all the 
400,000 food retailers went out of 
business. This year, 100,000 more may 
go. These 133,000 retailers are about 
one-third of all those in business prior 
to Pearl Harbor. (Very few new 
food stores have opened since then!) 
The 133,000 are more than one-third 
of the total number Sunshine sales- 
men used to contact. Nearly all 
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“Pm thankful I am_= an 
American. Maybe all of us 
in America ought to be 
more thankful.” — The 
“Model Immigant Mother” 
speaks from the pages of the 
Nation’s leading publica- 
tions, in full color, and in 
black and white, and earns 
for Loose-Wiles the blue 
ribbon for excellence of copy 
among the food advertisers. 


of these retailers have small stores. 

Loose-Wiles cooperated with the 
Office of Defense Transportation by 
cutting down sales and delivery mile- 
age at least 25%—in some cases 
35% or more. 

‘The company decided to re-route 
and sometimes to uproot the salesmen. 
Some customers and prospects who 
took more time and mileage than they 
were worth were dropped. The mini- 
mum order was boosted from 50c to 
$3. Some smaller accounts were called 
on only once a month. These were 
served primarily by phone and mail, 
with delivery by express. 

Selective selling was introduced on 
a basis not only of present but of 
potential business. 

While the company was reducing 
direct contacts with smaller actual and 
potential customers, it increased its 
work with larger potential customers. 

An account from which the com- 
pany now is getting $35 a month, for 
example, might — potentially — be 
worth $500. Salesmen are now calling 
on such accounts weekly or oftener. 
They are plugging the line, and the 
five advertised leaders, in these big- 
trafic stores—independent stores, and 
independent and chain super markets. 

If materials were available, Sun- 
shine believes it could do three times 
as much volume on the five leaders of 
its streamlined line as it is now do- 
ing. 
While some accounts have been 


dropped entirely, Sunshine has not 
ignored smaller and loyal customers. 
The re-routing has been accomplished, 
as far as possible, without destroying 
friendships of the salesmen with their 
customers. 

“Retailers and consumers both re- 
alize that, in wartime, we can’t pro- 
vide them with all the products and 
all the services to which they've been 
accustomed,” Mr. Flack continued. 
“Both are more willing to take what 
they can get. This has helped us to 
get selective selling policies going with 
fewer hitches. 

“More people have more money to 
spend, but they’re more careful than 
ever—in food, at least—to get good 
value. We stress the caloric value of 
our goods in advertising. People want 
food which will sustain them, and 
they're willing and able to pay for it. 
They're trading up. This is helping all 
recognized national brands of food, 
including ours. It is speeding up turn- 
over of these brands in many stores at 
an amazing rate. 

“Retailers are willing to go to more 
trouble to get Sunshine biscuits, and 
we're trying to find ways to help them. 

“One method we've worked out for 
smaller and more distant stores is a 
group of personalized form letters. | 
can’t tell you the exact form, but the 
formula is something like this: 


Personalize Dealer Letters 


“A salesman writes: 
‘Dear Joe, 

‘I'm sorry I can't get around to see you 
this week. I suggest you fill out the en- 
closed blank (listing leader items). I 
you'll mail it to our office by the Sth, 
you'll get delivery on the 8th.’ 

“Then follows a paragraph of per: 
sonalized stuff. How's the family? Did 
the kids finish up their school term all 
right? And how does Brother Frank 
like Africa? 

“War times are tough times,” Mr. 
Flack concluded. “Even when _busi- 
ness happens to be good, they're still 
tough times. We must all tackle a lot 
of new problems, make a lot of 
changes, alter a lot of old habits and 
relationships. 

“But out of the travail and turmoil 
of war, we are learning things. We're 
learning how to help our Government 
and our Allies to win this war. We're 
learning ways to do our regular busi- 
ness better. We're clearing the decks 
for action and for progress. 

“Some people groan about ‘unpre: 
cedented difficulties, now and aftet 
the war. 

“Yes, there are difficulties. There'll 
be more difficulties. But American 
businesses can lick a lot of difficu'ties 
—with ingenuity, resourcefulness and 
courage.” 
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Food Rationing Speeds Trend 
Toward Advertised Brands 


A study made among operators of super markets representing a 


combined annual volume of around $130.000.000. shows that the 


movement toward national brands is most pronounced in coffee, 


sugar, butter and other shortenings, as well as in canned soups, 


canned fruits and vegetables, and canned meat. 


RECENT trade advertisement 

of Minnesota Valley Canning 

Co. shows a woman's hands 

“reaching for the best’’ — in 
this case, Niblets canned corn and 
Green Giant canned peas. 

The copy says: “Never before has 
quality been such a magnet. Never 
before has the advertised label so 
demonstrated the power of preference. 

“With ration stamps to conserve, 
everywhere they are asking: ‘Is it the 
best 2” 

“In every store in America they are 
making a beeline for the known, the 
true and the trusted... .” 

The trend toward advertised, 
known-value brands among rationed 
food products is emphasized by the 
experience of leading merchants. 

At SM’s suggestion, M. M. Zim- 
merman, editor of Super Market Mer- 
chandising, put these questions to 50 
or more super market operators con- 
trolling three or more stores each: 

“Is there a trend among your cus- 
tomers toward or away from national- 
ly-advertised brands in rationed pro- 
ducts ? 

“To what extent has their prefer- 
ence changed—as compared with a 
year ago—in these types of products ?”’ 

The “‘types’’ listed were canned 
fruits; canned vegetables; canned 
meats; canned soups; coffee; butter, 
margarine and shortening; sugar, and 
“other rationed products.’’ 

Because the merchants are shott- 
handed, they were not asked to give 
detailed figures and data, but merely 
to indicate opposite each “type,” on 
an attached return card, whether the 
trend “toward national brands’’ or 
“toward other brands” was ‘“‘strong,”’ 
“moderate” or ‘‘slight.” 

At this writing, replies have been 
received from 37 operators represent- 
inz combined annual volume of at 
least $130,000,000. 

Che replies came from 21 states, 
both “industrial” and “‘agricultural,” 
larse and small in population, and in 
almost every section of the country. 
Four are from Ohio; three each from 
Florida, Iowa, New York, Pennsylva- 
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nia and Texas; two each from Illinois, 
Massachusetts and Minnesota, and one 
each from Alabama, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missourfi, 


North Carolina, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. 
Thirty of the 37 operators — or 


more than 80% —- report trends of 
varying degree toward national brands 
among al// types of rationed food pro- 
ducts. Eight report uniformly strong 
national brand trends among all types. 


Only wo report a majority of prod- 
uct trends toward “‘other brands.” 

If all 37 operators had checked 
all eight types of products listed, 
there would have been a total of 296 
answers. Actually, there were 256. 
Some checked only one or two prod- 
ucts, and a couple, on certain types 
of products, noted no change in 
trend one way or another. 

Of the 256, there were 150 checks 
indicating strong trends toward na- 
tionally-advertised brands. There were 
56 checks on moderate and 29 on 
slight trends toward n.-a. -brands. 
There were 5 checks on strong and 
16 on moderate trends toward other 
brands. 

In other words, there were 24) 
checks toward  nationally-advertised 
brands, as against 21 checks toward 
all other brands, or more than 11 
times as many. 


RATIONING HELPS NATIONAL BRANDS’IN SUPERS 


TREND TO NATIONAL BRANDS 
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. . - a beeline for the known, the true and the trusted.” Ration- 
besieged housewives throughout the country are seeking the nation- 
ally-advertised brands now—when quality counts more than ever. 


Coffee probably is making the 
greatest progress toward national- 
brand dominance of all types of ra- 
tioned food products, followed by 
canned soups and butter, margarine 
and shortening. Sugar is making the 
least progress. 

All 37 of the super market opera- 
tors checked coffee, and 31 of them 
indicated a strong trend toward na- 
tionally-advertised coffee brands. Two 
showed a moderate and two a slight 
trend toward n.-a. coffee brands, and 
two a moderate trend toward other 
coffee brands. 

Although only 31 checked canned 
soups, all indicated some trend to- 
ward n.-a. brands—26 strong, four 
moderate and one slight. 

Twenty-three of the 35 who checked 
butter, margarine and_ shortening, 
showed a strong, five a moderate and 
four a slight trend toward nationally- 
advertised brands. One noted a strong 
trend, and two a moderate trend, to- 
ward other brands of these foods. 
Some operators, however, noted dif- 
ferent trends between butter and mar- 
garine. 

National brands among canned 
fruits and canned vegetables both ap- 
pear to be making steady and al- 
most uniform progress. Of 33 checks 
for canned fruits, 15 showed a strong, 
12 a moderate and two a slight trend 
toward national brands, and one a 
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strong, and three a moderate trend 
toward other brands. Of 33 checks 
for canned vegetables, 16 showed a 
strong, 11 a moderate and two a 
slight trend toward n.-a. brands, and 
two a strong and two a moderate trend 
toward other brands. 

Sugar had only 27 checks—12 in- 
dicating a strong, five a moderate 
and six a slight trend toward n.-a. 
brands, and two a strong and two a 
moderate trend toward other brands. 

Of 32 checks for canned meats, 14 
showed a strong, nine a moderate and 
six a slight trend toward national 
brands, and three a moderate trend 
toward other brands. 

“Other rationed products,” such as 
cheese and canned fish, were checked 
29 times. Thirteen were strongly, 
eight moderately and six slightly to- 
ward n.-a. brands, and two moderately 
toward other brands. 

The national brand trend, it would 
seem, obtains all over the country. 
Of the eight replies which were 
unanimous in showing a strong n.-a. 
trend among all types of products, 
two came from New York (one New 
York city and one upstate), and one 
each from Alabama, Connecticut, 
Florida, Kansas, Texas and Wyoming. 

Two merchants checked all groups 
but one as strongly toward n.-a. 
brands. These came from Illinois and 
Iowa. The Illinois merchant indicated 


a moderate n.-a. trend in canned 
fruits, and the Iowa operator a mod- 
erate n.-a. trend in canned meats. 

The two showing more trends to- 
ward other brands than n.-a. brands 
are in Indiana and North Carolina 
Two Iowa merchants checked about 
as many on the “other brand” as on 
the n.-a. brand side. 

A South Dakota operator found “‘no 
change in usual buying.” He noted, 
however, a trend toward dehydrated 


soups, several of which are now na. - 


tionally-advertised. 

Several merchants made marginal 
comments. One, in Massachusetts, 
said that his customers wanted “‘high- 
est quality, regardless of item.” He 
made only one check on his card. 
This showed a strong trend toward 
n.-a. coffee. 

A Mississippi operator checked all 
types as either strongly or moderately 
on the nationally-advertised side, but 
said there was a moderate demand 
for other brands of margarine “when 
Parkay is not available. . . . The only 
time we can sell ‘off brands’ at all,” 
he added, “is when we are out of 
others. Then sale is slow.” 

A Florida merchant reported a 
strong national trend for coffee, 
canned fruits, vegetables and soups, 
but did not checked canned meats and 
other rationed products at all. His 
sugar business, he said, was “all 
bulk,” while his shortening volume 
was “‘all Crisco and Spry.” 

A Missouri operator checked all but 
two groups as strongly toward n.-a. 
brands. In canned fruits he found the 
n.-a. trend moderate and in canned 
meats slight. He added, however, 
that “‘they almost refuse any non-na- 
tionally-advertised items or brands.” 
One Ohio operator pointed out that, 
“whenever there is a choice, nationally 
known brands are by far the pre- 
ferred.” 


Value Supersedes Price 


The few super market operators 
who noted some trends away from 
nationally-advertised brands may be 
dealing largely in strong regional or 
local brands, which also are adver- 
tised. 

Generally, there is still a price dif- 
ferential between nationally-advertised 
and other brands, but the replies em- 
phasize that customers today place 
known value and point value above 
price. When points are the same, 
the customer almost always takes the 
recognized brand. 

Many producers which formerly of- 
fered both their own national and 
private brands for others, it is poiat- 
ed out, are concentrating more and 
more on their own brands. Today, 
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when they must dole out their sup- 
lies, they advertise their own brands. 

The trend toward nationally-adver- 
tised brands among rationed food 
products is supported by evidence 
from other quarters. 

SM _ discussed this situation with 
Patsy D'Agostino, president of New 
York State Food Merchants Associa- 
tion. Mr. D'Agostino did not have 
definite data on trends for the state. 
But, as far as his own three stores— 
two in New York city and one in 
Mount Vernon, Westchester County 

he said that “we're doing away 
with unknown brands. People are 
more interested in quality for their 
points.” 

In these three stores in recent 
months, he explained, sales of the 
five advertised brands of coffee car- 
ried—Beech-Nut, Chase & Sanborn, 
Martinson’s, Maxwell House and Yu- 
ban—have more than doubled. “Last 
year we carried four non-advertised 
brands. Today, all but one of these 
is out.” 

In his stores, Mr. D'Agostino said, 
Del Monte was the “best mover” 
among canned fruits and vegetables. 
Heinz and Campbell also are in 
greater demand. Kellogg is first 
among cereals. 

The Mount Vernon store of 
D'Agostino Brothers is a self-service 


super market; the New York city 
stores are non-self-service. In the 
Mount Vernon store, the national 
brand trend is “even sharper’ than 
in the others. But even in the New 
York stores, 40% of customers today 
‘insist’ on the brand they want.” 

In a separate study on coffee, Sw- 
per Market Merchandising found a 
strong trend toward nationally-adver- 
tised brands between March, 1942, 
and March, 1943. An Illinois opera- 
tor reported an increase of 125% 
in n.-a. coffee sales; a Kansas opera- 
tor, an increase of 98%; a Florida 
operator an increase of 95%. Col- 
orado and Alabama super markets had 
dropped private coffee brands entirely. 

Rationing is only one of the rea- 
sons why more merchants today rely 
on nationally-advertised brands to 
keep their business going. 

In a recent trade advertisement, 
Lever Bros. asks: ‘Sales help prob- 
lem got you goggle-eyed?”” And sug- 
gests: ‘Feature these _ self-selling 
stars." The ‘‘stars,” of course, are 
Lifebuoy, Lux, Rinso, Spry and Swan. 

“Keep these famous products 
stacked up where they're easy to see. 
Customers can help themselves—save 
your time and their time. Women 
will be looking for nationally-adver- 
tised favorites now when quality 
counts more than ever.” 


Campaigns and Marketing 
TRUTH 


ABOUT FOOD PRICES 
and GRADE LABELING! 


Havoc of Grade Labeling 


With the tide of government and 
consumer thinking running strongly 
in favor of grade labeling for canned 
and bottled foods, California Con- 
serving Co. decided to use its adver- 
tising space to point out to house- 
wives the threat to their pocketbooks 
that lurks in the proposed measure. 
The company recently ran a large-size 
ad in Western newspapers under the 
heading, “The Truth About Food 
Prices and Grade Labeling.”’ 

In the illustration, a little girl held 
up a handful of raw cucumbers and a 
bottle of C-H-B pickles while copy 
reminded consumers that they usually 
pay as much for the raw products as 
they do for a whole bottle of pickles. 
This device was used to introduce a 
brief essay on the remarkable food 
values which processors and manufac- 
turers contrive to bring to the public, 
even though they operate on a very 
slim, margin. In the past 15 years 
ilove, the company said, America’s 
foo! industry has slashed distribution 
costs by 60%. 
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California Conserving Co. uses newspaper 
copy to tell about decreased margins un- 
der which the grocery trade operates, 
and to educate them on grade labeling. 


Pointing out that the incomparable 
values in the foods served on our 
tables, as well as their variety and 
quality, have been made possible by 
the system of free competition in the 
food industry—a lively, unending riv- 
alry that squeezes out all waste,—copy 
then demonstrated how grade labeling 
can adversely affect consumers’ selec- 
tion of branded foods. Each of the 
three grades by which the Govern- 
ment would rate the quality of canned 
and bottled foods, it explained, de- 
notes a range of quality, not an exact 
standard of goodness. The brands 
bracketed by Grade “A” would in- 
clude varying degrees of goodness, 
since some of the brands would just 
about meet the minimum  require- 
ments, while others would exceed 
them by a substantial margin. ‘Yet 
this is only natural, because the plus 
values you get in flavor, bouquet, -and 
special ingredients are determined— 
not by grade—but by years of experi- 
ence in the blending of superior 
foods.” 

Those products at the top of the 
group, copy argued, would be in a 
class by themselves, yet all would be 
sold to consumers under the same price 
ceiling. Housewives thus might be 
led to spend their money for a prod- 
uct of lesser goodness in the mis- 
taken notion that no better product 
was available at the price. The com- 
pany then offered consumers this ad- 
vice: ‘“To make sure that you get your 
money's worth—to enjoy delicious in- 
dividuality of flavor—let the C-H-B 
label be your guide.” 

Both the company and its advertis- 
ing agency, Brisacher, Davis & Van 
Norden, San Francisco, believe that 
this is the first use by a food manu- 
facturer of his own advertising to 
“point out the havoc that grade label- 
ing would bring.” 


100 Million Will Read 


In one of the ads illustrated here, 
copy warns the readers that they have 
to use their heads to understand it. 
This is followed by the stern admo- 
nition that if they don’t bother to 
read it carefully enough to under- 
stand it, they may wake up after this 
war as poor as church mice. 

This ad is the first of four which 
will be used by publishers of periodi- 
cals—general magazines, farm papers, 
business papers and house organs—as 
part of the all-out attack on inflation. 
They were chosen from 78 ads sub- 
mitted by the top creative men in 10 
advertising agencies to  representa- 
tives of outstanding agencies, the War 
Advertising Councill, OWI, and the 
Magazine Advisory Committee. The 
entire job, from copywriter and art- 
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Two of a series of four ads stressing the imminent dangers of inflation, and how they 
can be averted, which magazine publishers will be asked to run as a public service. 
100 million readers are expected to read them. 


ist to clectrotyper, was donated as a 
public service. 

The ads will place the responsibil- 
ity of averting inflation on the indi- 
vidual himself, not on the Govern- 
ment, not on the employer, but on 
every person now earning and spend- 
ing money. In simple, down-to-earth 
language they will show how excess 
purchasing power will bid the prices 
of available goods up to the point 
where new wage increases are impera- 
tive, and how each wage rise will start 
prices on a wilder spree until, finally, 
the ‘people have been left holding the 
bag.” If people save their money, 
pay off old debts, support higher 
taxes, refrain from asking for more 
money, prices will stay where they are 
now, copy will explain. This may 
not be fun, but the public will be re- 
minded that being shot up at the 
front isn’t fun either. 


Not a Drop in Months 


Ready with the answers to the 
squawks and questions that were sure 
to follow on the heels of the an- 
nouncement of liquor rationing in 
Ohio on June 1, Distilled Spirits In- 
stitute, Inc., ran copy in Ohio news- 
papers on that day to tell consumers 
the facts behind the move and to ex- 
plain why they could no longer buy 
as much as they formerly could. 

Under the headline, ‘“Not a drop of 
whiskey has been made in months,” 
the ad reminded readers that the bev- 
erage distilling industry is engaged 
100% in the production of alcohol 
for war purposes, that the supply of 
mature and maturing whiskies totaled 
400,000,000 gallons last February, 
that not all of this supply is available, 
since part of it will not mature until 
1946. Rationing, therefore, was im- 
{24} 
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perative to cut the current rate of de- 
mand. At the same time, the explan- 
ation carried the assurance that the 
restrictions would be applied and 
maintained on a share-and-share-alike 
basis, winding up with the promise 
that buying and drinking in modera- 
tion would work to the benefit of all. 

On May 31, Carstairs Bros. Dis- 
tilling Co. used a 600-line ad in the 
Cleveland Press urging consumers to 
accept the new system as a challenge 
to their judgment, since it was de- 
signed to give every drinker a fair 
share of good whiskey. Copy pointed 
out that under this plan Carstairs 
White Seal could be found in every 
liquor store. “So you can walk—not 
run... and get the whiskey of your 
choice.” The ad also ran the follow- 
ing day in the Plain Dealer. Through 
Lennen & Mitchell, New York City. 


Electronic Mouthfuls 


Ignitron, thy ratron, phanotron, 
pliotron — these mouth-filling words 
designate G-E electronic tubes which 
are helping to crack tough production 
problems and to speed up the indus- 
trial war effort. As such, they prob- 
ably mean nothing at all to many ex- 
ecutives and engineers, but General 
Electric, through campaigns in Busi- 
ness Week and industrial magazines, 
is translating them into terms of the 
miraculous functions they perform. 

The campaign in Business Week 
cites many ways in which electronic 
tubes can save time and materials, cut 
operation costs, simplify methods, 
safeguard workers, detect flaws. One 
ad in the series, for example, features 
the “electronic sewing machine that 
stitches airplane wings,” explains how 
Flying Fortresses are ‘‘sewn’’ together, 
and asserts that without the electronic 


tube high-production welding of alu- 
minum and stainless steel would be 
impossible. 

The industrial and technical cam- 
paign demonstrates to engineers, in 
their own language, how these tubes 
can be put to work on all sorts of 
jobs with the certainty that the jobs 
will be done better, quicker and more 
economically. Both campaigns offer 
to place the names of interested men 
in the reader's plant on the G-E mail- 
ing list, to receive further information 
on electronic applications. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 


places the account. 


Advertising’s Front 


Advertisers are devoting a largu 
share of their ad programs to support 
of the Government's home front ob- 
jectives. General Mills has just 
launched an institutional campaign 
aimed at helping housewives buy, pre- 
pare and conserve food under war. 
time conditions. Copy will appear 
in Woman's Home Companion and 
McCall's, while a different type of 
copy in Saturday Evening Post, 
Look, American Magazine and Farm 
Journal & Farmer's Wife will feature 
the company’s research activities in 
many fields supplying civilian and 
military needs. The account 1s 
placed through BBD&O, Minneap- 
olis. 

Using transportation cards and 
posters, as well as 24-sheet posters in 
selected markets, mewspapers and 
magazines, Calvert Distillers Corp.. 
during June and July, will back the 
U. S. Crop Corps program by urging 
city-dwellers to spend their vacations 
working on farms. 

The New York Central’s “Last 
Night I Couldn’t Sleep” ad, drama- 
tizing the meditations of a father 
whose son has gone to war and his 
resolution to ‘‘give double . . . save 
double . . . work double . . . carry 
my load,” received the fourth highest 
rating of all advertising ever surveyed 
by The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion of A.N.A. and A.A.A.A. and the 
Bureau of Advertising of A.N.P.A. 
The survey revealed that the ad was 
seen by 44% of the circulation and 
was read by 194% more people than 
the average readership of that size ad. 
By Geyer, Cornell & Newell, New 
York City. 

Beverwyck Breweries, Albany, N. 
Y., has been running a series of full: 
page newspaper ads urging unflinch- 
ing fidelity to our individual wartime 
obligations. No product copy appears 
in the ads, merely the advertisers 
name. The account is placed thro: gh 
Peck Advertising Agency, New York 


City. 
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Todd’s New Sales Strategy Maintains 
Volume in Face of Machine Freeze 


In peace times Todd men divide their work evenly between the sale 


of machines and supplies. When check writer manufacture was 


cut off, the company plugged the gap with a sales plan built on 


payroll service. 


ae a © 


Result: Increased volume. bigger earnings. 


THOMASMA 


Assistant General Sales Manager 
The Todd Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HEN, a month after Pearl 

Harbor, the Government 

stopped production on 

check-writing machines, the 
management of The Todd Co. faced 
two grim questions: ‘““Where do we 
go from here?” and ‘What are we 
to do with our salesmen ?”’ 


We found answers to both ques- 
tions. Good answers. 


Through a complete re-orientation 
of our sales story, which called for a 
new approach, a new training plan, 
and concentration on the sale of forms 
and records for the maintenance of 
payroll systems, we closed the year 
1942 with a substantial increase in 
sales over 1941. And that was ex- 
clusive of war business. To top it off, 
our salesmen’s earnings showed a pro- 
portionate increase. 

Before Pearl Harbor our activities 
had always been divided quite evenly 
between machine products and checks 
and allied forms. We emphasized— 
to get maximum production in both 
lines—the importance of building 
both kinds of business. 

Our problem was to make the tran- 
sition of concentrating all of our ef- 
forts to one line instead of two; to 
develop a sales program which would 
provide adequate and fz/] compensa- 
tion to the sales force from the sale 
of one line which in the past twenty- 
five years had accounted for but ha/f 
of their income; and to do it in a 
manner which would convince our 
men that the future held promise of 
prestige, profits, and security. 

In addition to the shrinkage in in- 
ome which everyone knew would re- 

ult from curtailing the sale of our 
nachine products, our problem was 
complicated first by threatened and 
then by actual rationing of tires, auto- 
mobiles, gasoline, and the constant 
pressure of government agencies urg- 
x ablebodied men beyond the draft 


: to go to work in war plants. 
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We found the solution in a law- 
created market for payroll systems- 
checks and forms. Superimposed on 
Social Security and State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance laws requiring em- 
ployers to keep records and make re- 
ports on payroll activities, the Wage 
and Hour Division had issued new 
regulations (October 1941) requiring 
that more information be kept—de- 
tails which dwarfed previous require- 
ments making payroll accounting com- 
plicated, if not complex. 

Inquiries showed that record-keep- 
ing violations under the Wage and 
Hour law were running high—from 
60% to 85% of the firms whose re- 
cords were examined by Wage and 
Hour inspectors were not complying, 
and severe fines and penalties were 


being imposed on many companies. 
. These conditions gave us the key 
to a mew approach to our market— 
the development of a consultation 
service on payroll department opera- 
tions. This service was to be based 
on (1) law compliance, (2) efficiency 
and economy, and (3) safety and con- 
trol. Our profits were to come from 
the sale of forms required to attain 
these objectives. 

Our next problem was to develop 
the sales strategy required to put the 
program over. 

With a sales organization thorough- 
ly trained in direct selling we would 
have simplified our training program 
had we taught a simple, direct, ‘cold 
turkey” method of sales presentation. 
But the nature of our proposition, 
plus the natural habits of buyers to 
cling to their present out-of-date 
methods, soon combined to lead us 
to the strategy on which we have 
since standardized with an extraordin- 
arty degree of success. It is a survey 
type of selling consisting of a three- 
phase technique: (1) investigation, 
(2) preparation, (3) presentation. 

The first step in our sales strategy 
is to make a study of the payroll 
methods in use by our prospects. In 
this investigation we deliberately 


PAYROLL FLOW-CHAR 


UNDER RECOMMENDED SYSTEM 
ONLY THESE OPERATIONS 


PAYROLL FPLOW-CHART 


When undesirable rewire 
UNDER PRESENT SYSTEM Tiree quastum quem eotuil 


THESE OPERATIONS Rogers 


The payroll flow-chart enables the customer to see at first glance the faults 
of the old system, and the assets of the new system, designed to fill his needs. 
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THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 
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Todd salesmen achieve professional stature by listening and learning first, 
then diagnosing what’s wrong with the prospect’s present payroll system. 
A tested questionnaire makes a Grade “A” sales tool. 


avoid any mention of specific pro- 
ducts or methods. Our men are 
taught an approach which offers broad 
general benefits to a prospect—things 
we may (with emphasis on the may) 
be able to do for him as a result of 
our specialization in the payroll field, 
our knowledge of methods and pro- 
cedures, and legal requirements. We 
endeavor to obtain a step-by-step out- 
line of present methods, together with 
samples of the forms used in payroll 
preparation. This is the sole objec- 
tive of the first call. 

The salesman, on this call, is the 
diagnostician, examining the patient, 
locating his ailments, etc. He learns 

from the prospect or his associates 

what problems they face in payroll 
record-keeping—what annoys them— 
where the bottlenecks are—how com- 
pletely they comply with all legal re- 
quirements—and a host of other per- 
tinent facts—all of which aid him in 
making an intelligent analysis of the 
situation and a subsequent presenta- 
tion which is streamlined, individual- 
ized, and tailormade to the prospect's 
own requirements. 

Preparation consists of organizing 
the facts obtained in the investiga- 
tion and studying the facts and forms 
to determine what contribution we 
can make to effect economies, recom- 
mend shortcuts, eliminate duplication 
of effort, and make it easier for the 
prospect to comply with all govern- 
mental regulations affecting payrolls. 

This analysis is made away from 
the prospect and under the supervi- 
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sion of the Zone Manager and the 
Methods Departments. (We have a 
Methods Department in each of our 
regional offices.) With a step-by-step 
analysis of our prospect’s present 
methods, our men can determine read- 
ily what weaknesses exist in their 
prospect's system; they know the 
problems the prospect is worrying— 
or should be worrying—about, and 
can work out practical solutions to 
those problems. 

Preparation means also, kardexing 
the salesman’s mind with reasons why 
the prospect should adopt the system 
we recommend. 

A complete outline of a proposed 
procedure is worked out together with 
a flow chart showing the proposed 
system, comparing it with the proced- 
ure in operation at present and show- 
ing the saving possible under the new 
method. 

Presentation, as the word implies, 
consists of presenting to the prospect, 
in logical sequence, our findings and 
recommendations. It can be oral or 
written. This is the salesman’s op- 
portunity to talk about and demon- 
strate his product. But, because he 
has a first-hand knowledge of the pros- 
pect’s problems, his presentation is in- 
dividualized—he doesn’t grope around 
for things to say; nor does he shoot 
buckshot—telling the prospect all the 
things his proposition will do for 
everybody. His presentation is geared 
to the prospect’s needs; he’s shooting 
with a rifle and, in the majority of 
cases, he hits the bull’s-eye. 


Perfection in these procedures, then, 
is the objective of our sales training 
program. At first glance it might 
seem circuitous, involved and compli- 
cated. Actually, however, it is the 
most direct and by far the most ef- 
ective sales training program we ever 
have had. It has resulted in slowing 
down our salesmen, making them 
more thorough, and the ratio of sales 
to calls has increased sharply. Thus 
it has reduced the high cost of not 
selling. It has taught our men an in- 
valuable lesson; they have learned 
through their own experience the 
truthfulness of the old Rotary adage, 
"He profits most who serves best.” 

The training of mew men covers a 
period of about a year and consists of 
inside and ‘‘on the ground”’ training. 
The inside training is divided into 
three parts: 1. Preliminary. 2. Cen- 
tralized. 3. Advanced. 

Our aim is to get new men into the 
field and to develop prospects as 
quickly as possible. We have found 
that, while helpful, it isn’t absolutely 
essential that a man know payroll de- 
partment operations thoroughly and 
completely to do an effective job of 
investigation; nor need he have a full 
knowledge of our products and how 
they adapt themselves to payroll op- 
erations. 

In fact, in the investigation we de- 
liberately avoid any mention of spe- 
cific products or methods; thus, in- 
stead of being at a disadvantage, the 
novice has a distinct advantage in not 
being able to discuss freely methods, 
procedures and product applications. 


“Inside” Training First 


To assist in the preliminary train- 
ing (which is given under the direc- 
tion of a zone or assistant zone man- 
ager) we prepared an elementary sales 
training manual. Its purpose is to 
teach new men—in a general way— 
something about payroll record keep- 
ing and the problems employers face 
in maintaining records. The prelim- 
inary “inside’’ training lasts for three 
or four days, and most of the time is 
spent teaching the men our business 
philosophy, with particular emphasis 
on the strategy of making investiga- 
tion calls. The instructor explains the 
purpose of the investigation and, to 
stimulate the initiatives and enter 
prises of the students, they are asked 
to list reasons why a firm should per 
mit an investigation—aside from th« 
benefits which might result through 
the installation and use of our pro 
ducts. 

The sum of the contributions mad 
by all of the students leads natural!) 
to the development of effective and 
convincing investigation presentations. 
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A Flag with 46.200 Stars 


Tue service flag of the Bell System 
had 46,200 stars on May 1. It has a 
lot more now. Telephone men and 
women are serving with the armed 
forces everywhere. 


Those who are right in the middle 
of the fighting realize especially the 
importance of the telephone job 
back home. 


“Tell the gang,” their letters say, 
“to keep on plugging. 


“We wouldn’t have the stuff for 
fighting if the rest of the Bell Sys- 
tem wasn’t sticking to the job and 
pushing through the calls that get 
things done. 


“Takes team-work to win a war — 
especially a big one like this.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


* Your continued help in making only vital calls to 


war-busy centers is more and more essential every day. 


Oklahoma City Maintains Stiff Pace 
In National Retail Sales Race 

Under a May 28 dateline, The New 
York Times told its readers: “Oklahoma 
City and Jacksonville, Fla., shared lead- 
ership over other cities in the sales gain 
of department stores in April as com- 
pared with April of 1942, the Federal 
Reserve Board reported today. The 
gain recorded by each was 57%.” 

Continued activity in the Oklahoma 
City area is evidenced by the report for 
the week ending May 22, when depart- 
ment store sales were up 55% from the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 


OCAD Now Command Headquarters 


The former Oklohoma City Air Depot 
is now Oklahoma City Air Service Com- 
mand, according to recent announce- 
ment by the air forces. The new desig- 
nation brings added responsibilities in 
air force supply to the local base and 
makes the depot command headquarters 
for a five state area of the army air 
forces. This is another step forward in 
establishing Oklahoma City permanently 
as the air center of the nation. 


“Oklahoma” is hit on Broadway 


Oklahoma Sparks N. Y. Night Life 


Oklahoma is enjoying a remarkably 
fine season in New York, according to 
Alice Hughes in her column of June 14. 
“The musical comedy named for the 
state,” says Miss Hughes, “is the biggest 
hit on Broadway. Needless to say, the 
U.S.S. Stork Club, run by Sherm Bill- 
ingsley from Enid, is overpacked every 
night. When the guy at the rope tells 
you there’s no room, these nights, he’s 
not telling a little white lie. A very nice 
commonwealth, this Oklahoma.” 


War Construction in Oklahoma City 
Area Passes $82,000,000 Mark 


Completion of an enemy internment 
camp at Fort Reno has boosted to more 
than $82,000,000 the value of war plant 
and army construction in the Oklahoma 
City area under the guidance of the 
U. S. army corps of engineers in less 
than 21% years. 

Largest and most costly of all the in- 
stallations here is the Douglas Aircraft 
plant which cost in excess of $40,000,000 
but required only one year to build. 
Further expansion, calling for the ex- 
penditure of an additional $7,000,000 is 
now under way. Douglas was already in 
production and had planes in the air 
before the plant was completed. 

Work on Oklahoma City’s bomber base 
at Will Rogers Field, where construction 
now totals $15,000,000, and is still being 
developed, began in February, 1941, with 
a $1,400,000 contract. 


Oklahoma City Gains Importance as 
Nation’s Air Center 


Designation of Will Rogers Field as 
an air base area command with super- 
vision over five sub-bases and four auxil- 
iary air fields was revealed by the Army 
Air Forces, June 3. This change is an- 
other step in the development of Okla- 
homa City as a major aviation center 
and follows closely similar expansion of 
the Oklahoma Air Depot’s control in the 
field of supply. 

Col. Bernard S. Thompson, command-— 
ing officer of Will Rogers Field and 
the new air base area command, says 
the new move means, “Will Rogers is 
now the central command for air activi- 
ties in this section of the southwest and 
becomes the largest light bombardment 
training center in the United States.” 


LOLA CLARK PEARSON § 


Iu Aer Power 


ACH YEAR Lola Clark Pearson, 

home department editor of The 
Farmer-Stockman visits more farm 
homemakers, addresses more farm 
women’s meetings, serves as counselor 
to more farm housewives than any 
other woman in the southwest. 
In these farm homes, as in most 
city homes, the “better-half” is the 
buying half . . . buying foods, drugs 
and clothing, selecting modern farm 


The BETTER HALF of this buge FARM MARKET ! 


conveniences, influencing the pur- 
chases of farm tools and machinery. 

The Farmer-Stockman has always 
recognized this “better-half” market. 
It offers readers a well balanced edi- 
torial menu on which 35% of the 
content is devoted to family interests. 
It offers advertisers an indication of 
farm homemaker buy- ability in the 
form of more than 30,000 pattern sales 
a year. 


j ? 3 

No other woman in the Dt ial 

southwest commands the —_ 
interest, respect and ad- 

miration of farm women 


to the degree that does 
The  Farmer-Stockman’s 
home department editor. 
For 21 years she has 
reigned as First Lady of 
Southwestern Rural Life. 
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The Monthly ‘‘Trade Journal” 
Represented Nationally 


ITY, OKLAHOMA 


of 230,000 Southwestern Farmers 
by the Katz Agency, Inc. 
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Oklahoma City Now 


IN THE 250,000 CLASS! 


Y SEPTEMBER, Oklahoma City will 
have passed the 250,000 mark. By 
December, it will be knocking at 275,000. 


These are conservative estimates based 
on today’s facts by local authorities who 
have the problem of housing, feeding, 
transporting, and providing water, elec- 
tricity, and gas for this churning center 
of war industry and military establish- 


ments. 


Oklahoma City has become a _heavy- 
weight in the country’s marketing pic- 
ture. It has grown out of the second- 
string class and rates a regular place on 
your first team. The impetus which this 
growing population has given retail buy- 
ing in Oklahoma City stores has pushed 
it to the top or near the top in depart- 
nent store sales gains among U. S. cities 


All retail sales in 


194 3 


1ionth after month. 


ULY 1, 


Oklahoma City were 33% ahead of 1942 
for the first four months of this year 


against 15% for the U. S. as a whole. 


You can convert the growing sales po- 
iential of this topflight market to your 
particular selling purpose through the 
newspapers which cover it through three 
shifts a day. These are the newspapers 
which are steering today’s buying in this 
area. They'll steer some of it your way, 


too. 
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Tie Daily Oklahoman 
Oklahoma City “Jimes 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Farmer-Stockman >» 
KLZ, Denver (Affiliated Management) 


WKY, Oklahoma City 


% KVOR, Colorado 


Springs 


% Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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Todd meets the wartime shortage of essential metals by redesigning the Form- 


Master 


They are effective because they are de- 
veloped ostensibly by the men them- 
selves, although the instructor actual- 
ly leads their thinking and planning 
into channels which he knows will 
result in practical, sound and produc- 
tive presentations. 

After the inside schooling, students 
are given territories and for a period 


training through actual field contacts 
and through personal consultations 
with their zone managers. This train- 
ing has but one objective: to develop 
their skill in making investigations 
and in obtaining the facts regarding 
prospects’ methods and the forms used 
to keep payroll records. 

We make it easy for the men to ob- 
tain all the essential information re- 
quired to make intelligent analysis of 
their prospects’ situations by provid- 
ing them with carefully prepared sur- 
vey questionnaires. The questions 
listed are, of course, reviewed fre- 
quently during and after the schooling 
as is also the technique required in 
getting the correct answers from the 
prospect without having the salesman 
appear to be a census taker. 

The questionnaire serves another 
purpose; it serves as a basis for a dis- 
cussion between the zone manager and 
the salesman to locate the deficiencies 
of a given prospect's present methods. 
In this manner the salesman learns 
through practical experience how to 
perfect his technique in the second 
step of our sales strategy: Preparation. 

During the preliminary training 
period we permit salesmen to make 
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a device used to expedite posting of payroll data—completely of wood. 


only investigation calls. Appoint- 
ments are made for the zone or as- 
sistant zone manager to present our 
analyses and recommendations. The 
salesman accompanies the zone man- 
ager on the call back, but is only a 
spectator in the proceedings. 

Centralized schools are held period- 
ically throughout the year at strategic 
points; usually Rochester, Chicago, 
Atlanta and San Francisco. These 
schools are scheduled for three full 
weeks of intensive training. 

Only men who have been on the 
force four to eight weeks and who 
have shown an aptitude for our busi- 
ness are invited. 

During the three weeks every as- 
pect of our proposition is studied 
thoroughly. The laws affecting pay- 
roll record keeping—Social Security, 
State Unemployment, Wage and 
Hour, Walsh Healy, Victory Tax, etc. 

are covered in detail. To lend at- 
mosphere as well as authenticity to 
these discussions, we frequently invite 
local administrators of these agencies 
to sit in at our meetings. They ad- 
dress the class, answer questions and 
clear up perplexing record keeping 
and wage payment problems made 
necessary by their regulations. 

Next we discuss other deductions 

War Bond, hospitalization, group 
insurance and the thousand and one 
kinds that have become familiar on 
the modern pay check. Soon the stu- 
dents have a most comprehensive un- 
derstanding of payroll problems and 
are ready to examine and discuss our 
proposition—prices, specifications, ca- 


pacity, flexibilities, etc. We compare 
the efficiency of our systems with 
others in use, obtaining the informa- 
tion about them from survey question- 
naires previously filled out for specific 
prospects and situations. 

Our training program in centralized 
schools is most practical; we spend 
little time on theory. The prepara- 
tion and presentation steps in our 
sale, for example, are practiced under 
circumstances as they might actually 
exist with a real prospect. 

Instructors are warned constantly of 
the distinction between “telling” and 
“‘instructing’’—the distinction between 
just indoctrinating students with ideas 
or methods and really leading them 
into self development of their use. 

In our “instructions to instructors” 
we stress the fact that the only things 
that count in producing profitable, 
lasting results are the natural powers 
developed in the students themselves 
-—what they think out for themselves 
—what they discover for themselves— 
what they see growing out of their 
own thinking and writing. And any 
unessential thinking or telling the in- 
structor does for them defeats the 
whole purpose of our program be- 
cause it discourages or eliminates the 
necessity for thinking by the students. 


A Tip for Teacher 


We know one of the greatest temp- 
tations that an instructor with an ac- 
tive imagination has to fight constant- 
ly, is that of rushing in with the an- 
swer himself instead of patiently lead- 
ing his group to think out their own 
answers. When an instructor thinks he 
is helping his men by giving them the 
solution to a problem that perplexes 
them, he is often defeating the pur- 
pose of his work. The extent to 
which the instructor can subordinate 
himself—his ideas—his act—to the 
development and the performance of 
his group determines his success. 

Advanced training is given only to 
men who have been on the force for 
approximately a year and whose sales 
records indicate stability and promise 
of development. Actually, our ad- 
vanced training course is a post-grad- 
uate course in selling. During this 
schooling only the most complex and 
complicated payroll problems are dis- 
cussed, and then purely from a stand- 
point of how to analyze prospects’ 
procedures and how to develop a pre- 
sentation which will be logical and 
convincing to the prospect. The only 
product training included in our 
schedule results from developing an- 
swers to specific problems. It is a 
sales school, held for the purpose of 
making polished and skillful techni- 


cians out of our men. 
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What have rutabagas to do with Hollywood ? 


When the Government said, “‘raise 
vegetables,” that was KNX’ signal 
to go to work! Deep down under the 
foundations of Columbia Square, in 
glamorous Hollywood, is rich soil 
that not too many years ago was 
fertile farm land. 

We ripped out the terrace, plowed 
the soil, fertilized and cultivated it. 
And grew a model garden to show 
Californians what rare and precious 
gems are these edibles that can be 
grown on Southern California’s soil. 

The garden was the talk of the 

wn. The first crop went, cf course, 

hose who needed it most; in this 


case, the Los Angeles Orphans’ 
Home. And the practical experience 
of raising the crops went by proxy 
to tens of thousands of families up 
and down this rich countryside. 
KNX is more than Columbia’s 
Key Station in the West. It’s the 
home town station for over a million 
families throughout all this rich 
Southern California area... not all 
Hollywood glamour folk—but pros- 
perous, typically American people 
from the four corners of the land. 
Homey things—like plowing up 
our front yard to show neighbors 
what vegetables can best be grovn 


TEE HOME-TOWN STATION FOR ALL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


—are what made KNX so much a 
part of the lives of these people. 
And it’s what has made KNX so 
successful a medium for advertisers 
in the West. It explains why so many 
major advertisers turn to KNX 
first to solve their sales problems. 


Represented by Radio Sales. the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


N. F. S. E. Chicago Conference 
Maps Plans for 1943-44 


N Saturday and Sunday, June 

19 and 20, the National Fed- 

eration of Sales Executives 

held an administrative con- 
ference in lieu of the usual annual 
convention. This was done in com- 
pliance with the request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation and in di- 
rect cooperation with its program to 
minimize travel for convention pur- 
poses. 

The sessions were attended by some 
100 officers, directors and delegates 
from all parts of the country; more 
than a majority of the Federation’s 55 
clubs was represented. 

The sessions dealt largely with a 
critical analylsis of the history, accom- 
plishments, and activities of the Fed- 
eration during the first seven years of 
its existence, and with the planning 
of a program for the new 1943-44 
year—a program of ambitious char- 
acter to meet the need of the times 
during the balance of the war, and 
during the post-war period. 

The president’s annual message, 
summed up the progress which has 
been made by the Federation during 
the past year, including the enroll- 
ment of: five new clubs in the mem- 
bership, and the laying of plans for 
the formation of at least another score 
of clubs. 

The new officers and directors for 
the ensuing year are as follows: 

Chairman of the Board: Kinsey N. Mer- 
ritt, General Manager of Public Relations, 
Railway Express Co., New York City. 

President: Harry C. Anderson, General 
Sales Manager, Globe-Wernicke Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Secretary: George A. Marklin, Director, 
Sales Managers Bureau, St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, St. Louis. 

Treasurer: George Hammerlein, Minne- 
sota Mutual Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati. 

Vice-Presidents: Cyrus B. Waters, Sales 
Manager, Typewriter Division, Remington 
Rand, Inc., Buffalo; Forbes McKay, Asso- 
ciate Advertising Manager, Progressive 
Farmer & Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala.; W. 
B. Massie, President, Vita-Pep Products, 
Inc., Los Angeles; Howard S. Mark, Circu- 
lation Manager, Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Directors-at-large: Major F. W. Nichol, 
Vice-President & General Manager, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., New 
York City; Hal W. Johnston, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Sales Manager, Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Dr. Harry Tosdal, Professor of Market- 
ing, Harvard University; George S. Jones, 
Jr., Vice-President and General Sales Man- 
ager, Servel, Inc., Evanston, Ind. 

Regional Directors: District 1. Charles 
K. Campbell, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., Providence; District 2. Gene 
Flack, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New York 
City; District 3. Walter R. Wakefield, 
Franklin Research Co., Philadelphia; Dis- 
trict 4. A. E. Ratheiser, Monarch Marking 
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Harry C. Anderson is the newly elected 
president of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. 
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Kinsey N. Merritt, retiring president, 
now becomes Chairman of the Board of 
the Federation. 


System, Dayton; District 5. J. Leo Buchan- 
an, Vice-President, United Paper Co., Rich- 
mond; District 6. H. Jack Evans, District 
Manager, Western Union Telegraph Co., 
Atlanta; District 7. L. B. O'Loughlin, 
Manager, International Business Machines 
Corp., Detroit; District 8. J. H. Landess, 
Clover Farm Dairy, Memphis; District 9. 
Emmett D. Salisbury, Salisbury & Satterlee 
Co., Minneapolis; District 10. A. Kaneke- 
berg, Assistant to President, Public Service 
Co. of Colo., Denver; District 11. P. T. 
Pearce, Vice-President, Cargill Co., Hous- 
ton; District 12. Paul Heyneman, Vice- 
President & General Sales Manager, Eloes- 
ser-Heyneman Co., San Francisco; District 


13. W. C. Stannard, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Can. 


The Saturday luncheon, included 
three features; namely, an illuminat- 
ing talk on the great need for mod- 
ern public relations by Whippe Jacobs, 
president, the Belden Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago; an inspiring talk by 
Homer E. Capehart, president, the 
Packard Manufacturing Co., Indian- 
apolis, on the policies of his company 
in converting to all-out war produc- 
tion, and presentation of the annual 
SALES MANAGEMENT trophy to the 
club which, during the past year, had 
done the most for salesmen. The lat- 
ter was won this year by the Sales 
Managers Association of Los Angeles 
and was presented in behalf of the 
Federation by Arthur H. Carter, Re- 
gional Director for the Dominion of 
Canada. The meeting tendered by the 
Los Angeles Club to honor salesmen, 
which was attended by over 1,300 
salesmen, constituted one of the ac- 
tivities which brought this year’s 
award to the Los Angeles Club. 

The Saturday afternoon session, pre- 
sided over by Harold Cummings, cen- 
tered on these subjects: “What Can 
Organized Sales Executives Do to 
Speed the Winning of the War” by 
Kinsey Merritt; “What Can Organ- 
ized Sales Executives Do to Insure the 
Winning of the Peace’”’ by W. V. Bal- 
lew, vice-president of the Dr. Pepper 
Co., Dallas; “Cooperation With the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment” by W. H. Schleiter of Chicago; 
“Post-War Sales Personnel Problems” 
by Harry G. Moock, vice-president 
Plymouth Division, Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit; “What Shall the Program of 
the National Federation Be Next 
Year?” by Harry Anderson, vice-pres- 
ident, the Globe-Wernecke Co., Cin- 
cinnati; “Practical Research Project 
Which the Federation Might Under- 
take” by J. C. Aspley, president, the 
Dartnell Corp., Chicago; “What Can 
the Federation Do to Enlarge Its Serv- 
ice to Affiliated Clubs?” by C. B. Wa- 
ters, sales manager, the Typewriter Di- 
vision, Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo. 

Saturday evening featured a dinner 
in honor of the attending club presi- 
dents, during the course of which in- 
formal talks on the subject of “Look- 
ing Ahead With the Federation” were 
made by Major Frederick Nichol, 
vice-president and general manager, 
International Business Machines; Ray- 
mond Bill, editor of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT magazine; Harold Cummings, 
retiring chairman; Ralph Kelly, presi- 
dent, the Buffalo Sales Executives 
Club, and W. B. Massie, president, 
Vita-Pep Products, Inc., Los Angeles. 

The conference closed with a break- 
fast and Sunday morning session de- 
voted to a round table on club pro- 
grams and problems. 
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the Wartime Sales Front 


vuid Have Happened to You 


ifty salesmen of the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New 
rk City, are now enjoying a three-month vacation with 
pay. The group, comprising the nation-wide selling 
e of the company, will report back for work immedi- 
y following Labor Day, according to a report by Ralph 

.. Guinzburg, president of the company. 


“Vacations for the men is the most intelligent answer 
to our present conditions,’ Mr. Guinzburg states. “With 
var work taking up a large portion of our production, the 

1 rs we now have on hand for civilian merchandise will 

ind the use of all available facilities for the rest of 

summer. Most of the merchandise we now are mak- 

's rationed, and each retailer already knows his quota. 

-ontinue contacting these customers would use up need- 
less gas, tires, and other transportation facilities.” 


Each salesman has been urged to contribute at least part 
of his time to some civic activity . . . the sale of War Bonds, 
local C.D.V.O. work, Victory Gardening, or any other type 
et war activity. Several salesmen have reported that they 
are planning to work on local ration boards. In Boston, 

e Kleinert salesman has volunteered to work for the In- 
ormation Center. The Cleveland man has joined a Vic- 
ory Garden movement. 


The Smaller War Plants Corp., Washington, D. C., has pre- 
pared a booklet, “Spreading the Work,” to assist the prime 
‘ontractor and subcontractor in solving the problems arising 
rom their relationships with the Procurement Division. Com- 
yanies would do well to obtain copies for their contractors 
ind subcontractors. 


The Personal Touch 


A study of absenteeism in 75 Milwaukee war plants for 
the first quarter of 1943 has shown an interesting phe- 
1omena—industrial absenteeism is trivial, if the plant is 
mall enough—or big enough. 


Good plant relations and friendliness among the work- 
-rs in shops of under 200 employes have served to cut 
lown industrial malaise. At the other end of the scale, 
ihe huge plants of thousands of workers have successfully 
employed trained personnel managers, and utilized shop 
‘ommitees to minimize absenteeism. 


It’s the in-between factories, which are too big for close 
slaionships between labor and management, but which 

| that they are too small to justify the use of employe- 

vt:ons staff, that are suffering the real headaches. 


“he report made by the local Committee on Industrial 
‘enteeism covered 75,000 employes and revealed an ab- 
ree rate for the period of 4.95%. The lowest average 


any reporting corporation was .57% absent, and the 
thest was 12.88%. 


Che committee, which consisted of 14 representatives of 
agement and union labor, found that actual illness in 
various plants was primarily responsible for from 40 
0% of all absenteeism, but stated that they believed 
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that poor labor-management relations, and the lack of a 
skilled personnel program, were equally responsible in 
many cases. 


“This Too Is Sabotage,” a 25-minute sound film dramatizing 
the importance of well-balanced meals to America’s health, has 
been produced by Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
as an aid in the nation-wide fight against absenteeism. The 
film is available without charge from the Visual Education 
Section, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Women of Monsanto 


Monsanto Chemical Co. always has been a man’s com- 
pany. With the exception of a small group, the women 
now holding down jobs formerly filled by men in the 
laboratories, drafting rooms, and plants, are the first wom- 
en to be employed in these capacities by the company. To 
help orient the women in the plant, and also to help the 
company to orient its own thinking in new directions, Mon- 
santo has published a special booklet for women workers, 
Women of Monsanto. 


This book is especially significant, for it is one of the 
first positive examples of how a company is prepared to 
deal with the thousands of women who not only are keep- 
ing the home fires burning, but are helping to supply our 
fighting forces with planes, tanks, ammunition, clothing, 
and food. Copies of the booklet can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Plastics Division, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Synthetic flavors developed to meet wartime shortages are ex- 
pected to find a permanent spot in the food trade. Chemists 
have developed imitation cinnamon, nutmeg, anise, caraway, 
cocoanut and even “chocolate” which are proving to be highly 
acceptable by the food industries. 


Morale Building 


United Air Lines has developed a new three-way method 
of morale building, aimed at employes, ex-employes in the 
armed services and the public. 


Recently all United employes joined in ‘‘A Pledge to 
Our Fellow Workers on the Fighting Front.’ Copies of 
the pledge, which was signed by every employe on the 
payroll, were sent to each of the more than 900 U.A.L. 
men and women in the armed forces all over the world. 


In the pledge each employe volunteered ‘to do the best 
job I know how to do; to fulfill my responsibility as a 
citizen by buying War Bonds, taking part in Civilian De- 
fense activities, supporting the Red Cross, and performing 
willingly all other home front duties required of me.” 


At the same time, the pledge was featured in full-page 
advertisements currently appearing in Time, Newsweek, 
U.S. News, Business Week, The New Yorker, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, and in six-column size in a list of lead- 
ing newspapers. Photographs of representative United 
workers are used in the advertisement, which was prepared 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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‘Load her up with more Golden Werding, Joe—she 
makes a swell substitute for our drafted Bellhops’’ 


A blend of straight whiskies—86 proof. Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 


I sometimes think I have a flair for 
the obvious and the trite; but I can’t 
resist saying that it would be nice to 
have the war end some July 4th. What 
an Independence Day that would make 
in the years to come! 

* * * 


Fortunately, and yet somehow un- 
fortunately, the new generation will 
never know the fun of firecrackers 
my boyhood knew. The greatest 
thrill of all was putting a giant can- 
non-cracker under a tomato-can, and 
blowing it sky-high with a delightful 
detonation . . . delightful, at least, to 
juvenile ears. 

ok a * 

Speaking of pop-crackers, as we 
call them in the old South, I got a 
bang out of this letter from Ashta- 
bula’s George Haskell: ‘Realizing 
your aversion to the play-on-words, it 
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is with some hesitancy that I pass this 
one on about Venetian blinds being 
drapes of lath.” Well, shut my shut- 
ters! 

x * * 

Before shoving off to the wars, 
Beau Beals told me about a neighbor 
who has a female rabbit called John 
Doe, and another neighbor who mates 
it with a male called Pearl Buck. 

* * * 

The kind of cooperation the United 
Nations may expect in Nederland is 
revealed in a book put out by the 
Dutch themselves, called: ‘Mein 
Kampf in Holland, or Straight From 
the Horse’s Mouth.” 

* * * 

The warm weather reminds me of 
a title that somehow tickles my ris- 
ibles, suggested by a gal copywriter: 
“Nudism for Beginners.” 


“As a gift, it is welcome as rain in 
breathless July,’’ says a line of 8-point 
in a John Middleton Walnut tobacco 
ad in the current House & Garden 
magazine. 

* * * 

Two years ago, I heard Daniel 
Starch say that believability is the 
most important ingredient in any ad- 
vertisement. I wonder how many 
people believe that a certain brand of 
soap-flakes gets ‘‘twice the wear’’ out 
of clothes, or that a certain coffee now 
gives “more cups per pound’’? Be- 
ing true is not enough. It should 
also sound true. 

* * * 

Won't it seem strange at war's end 
to be able to go through an industrial 
plant without first signing a register 
and getting a badge to be worn while 
there, to be surrendered on leaving? 

SS 

Incidentally, I usually ask the spe- 
cial policeman if I should add ‘‘Japa- 
nese agent” after my name. I haven't 
found one yet who thinks it’s very 
funny. 

se « 

From the U.S.S. Nevada, Lieut. 
Lewis Conarroe sends a name for a 
mortician’s sheet: “Grave News.” 

= 2 

There’s a wheeze somewhere in the 
notion that Lucky Strike green has 
gone to war, while this little pigment 
stayed home. 

2 @ 

Unlike children, radio scripts should 

be heard and not seen. 
* * * 

In Henry VI, Shakespeare mentions 
“St. Martin's Summer” . . . the hal- 
cyon days of prosperity and fine 
weather. But every bathing-beauty 
knows that Summer will pass, and 
that even she would have trouble look- 
ing sweet upon the seat of an icicle 
built for two. 

The seller's market is a ‘St. Mar- 
tin’s Summer’’ of prosperity and fine 
weather. It, too, will pass and in its 
place will be the cold reality of a 
competitive market. Shrewd adver 
tisers will meet this post-war market 
more than half way by keeping their 
name and fame out front now. It's 
as simple as that. 

. © 6 

Jim Gallagher digs a simile out of 
an article in The New Yorker: “As 
temperate as institutional beer ads. 

* * @ 

I didn’t find this in “Tobacco T) 
coon,” but it was told me by a mun 
who purported to know. Someon 
asked ‘‘Buck”’ Duke one time if he b: 
longed to the Methodist churc! 
“No,” said the benefactor of Duke 
University, “the Methodist church b 
longs to me!” 


SALES MANAGEMEN(' 


The limousine is certainly in keeping with dignity . . . but 
not with the plowing job. Much better if the Boss would 
change his clothes, get down to earth, and get a tractor 
that would really do the work. 


The Boss has some kin-executives who also abjure 
tractors. While admitting the horse power of “the Comics”’ 
they sometimes think of them as an “undignified’’ medi- 
um. Now, seriously, is there anything ‘“‘undignified”’ in 
good humor, high adventure, and wholesome entertain- 
ment? Is there anything ‘‘undignified’’ about using a 
tractor when you have a plowing job to do? 


Famous characters in The Comic Weekly, such as Jiggs 
& Maggie, Blondie, Toots & Caspar, Popeye and the 
Katzenjammers, depict life as it is. Prince Valiant re- 
kindles the flaming, gallant days when knighthood was 
in flower. Skippy is as real and lovable a lad as Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. Flash Gordon’s adventures 
are as fascinating as Jules Verne, in modern dress. Walt 
Disney’s Donald Duck has admirers who encompass all 


mankind. 


But primarily Puck-The Comic Weekly is an enter- 
ainment medium designed to do a MAJOR advertising 
b. For example: 


1... Puck has a record of results which no sales- 
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The Boss has a plowing job to do 


minded executive can ignore. In 1940 one large advertiser 
baught eight color advertisements. In 1941 the schedule 
was increased to 28; and to 51 color advertisements in 
1942. More of this advertiser's dollars went into Puck 
in 1942 than into any other publication. 


2... Surveys show that over 80% of all adults read the 
Comics. Three national weeklies deliver 293 adult readers 
per dollar invested in half-page or larger space, but Puck- 
The Comic Weekly delivers 717 adult readers per dollar 
invested in an average advertisement. 


3...Visibility and readership are tops because Puck 
accepts only a limited number of advertisements per issue. 
Space in Puck is a real franchise. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly, distributed to more than 
6,250,000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from coast to coast, is read by over 20,000,000 people 
men, women and children—and blankets the great indus- 
trial areas and most prosperous markets in the U.S.A. 


To gain a real understanding of Puck’s essential power 
and dignity, top executives—president, sales manager, 
and advertising manager, together with key men in the 
advertising agency—should see Puck’s analysis of “Your 
Customers of Tomorrow.” Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York; Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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S— _ Motion Picture Equipment 


SSS Victor Cameras and Projectors 
————— - are favorites the world over, 

= because only the finest picture 
and sound quality can be toler- 
ated in today’s vital teaching, 
combat training and entertain- 
ment programs. Their profes- 
sionally perfect performance 
makes them the faithful servant 
to millions in War or Peace. 
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Distributors Throughout the World 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


242 W. 55th St., New York e 188 W. Randolph, Chicago « Davenport, lowa 
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Poor Yamamoto, the rising sun-of- 
a-censored ! 
x * * 

Heard of a chap who, dismayed by 
the household-domestic problem, ran 
a Classified ad headed: “I’m dreaming 
of a white housemaid.” All he got 
for his pains was a couple of anony- 
mous, nose-thumbing replies. 

ee ® 

An advertising man, who shall be 
nameless, gave me a grin when he re- 
ported: ‘I was taken suddenly drunk.” 

* ok 

Vast majority of writers are still 
using the plural “insignia’’ for the 
singular “insigne.”” And, before some 
purist checks me up, maybe I mean 
“Vast majority 75.” 

i 

Off-again-on-again Finnegan appar- 
ently has a son in charge of gas- 
rationing. 

* *£ * 

Taylor Fibre Co. breaks out with a 
theme, ‘‘Verifibre Process,’ explained 
as Taylor's name for quality-control 

. checking and verifying the output 
every step of the way. 

* * * 

In case you missed it, I'll report the 
wag who parodied Lucky Strike’s com- 
mercial to make it apply to the gal in 
slacks: ‘So round, so firm, so fully 
packed.” 

es 

A bright nosegay to the Signal 
Corps for its 16-mm. color-film show- 
ing the invasion of North Africa, up 
to and including the taking of Te- 
bourba. 

* * * 

I personally wish the March of 
Time (radio) would stop putting on 
those corny war-songs. To me, it 
detracts from the dignity and the 
drama of news-reporting. 

es @ 

Red Heart could add another va- 
riety to its three dog-foods and do 
something with The Four Feedems. 

a ee 


I toyed with the notion of a Vic- 
tory Garden, but a fat rabbit carrying 
a note-book in my back yard con- 
vinced me that it would be a Pyrrhic 
Victory Garden. 

* * * 

The little printing-outfit I bough’ 
turned out to be a 9 days’ wonder 
After laboriously printing one box o! 
stationery, I decided that I have 
neither the time nor the patience to 
be a printer. After concluding that 
printing is a career and not a hobby, 
I got up an ad to run locally, with 
the headline: ‘They laughed when ! 
sat down at the type-case.” I'll le! 
you know if there are any takers. 


T. Harry THOMPSO> 
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Just ten years ago, Owens-Illinois intro- 
duced a new form of glass—INSULUX Glass 
Block.+ 


Today you notice this distinctive material 
in structures of all kinds—homes, schools, 
hospitals, stores and factories. INSULUX 
offers two prime advantages: it transmits 
daylight yet has insulation value equal to an 
8-inch brick wall. INSULUX Glass Block 


will be used even more in buildings of the 


OWENS- 


Glass can 


"Ee 
Better [ivin 


at 


= 


future ... help make them better “packages” 


for living. 


Other forms of glass, too, have important 


roles in our future. Duraglas* containe 


lightweight, strong and economical— 


[s— 


also 


will contribute to better living ... will pack- 


age an ever-increasing variety of products 


for your convenience and satisfaction. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo. 


tA Trademark of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 


ILLINOIS 


)wens-Illinois Glass Company — Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company — Libbey Glass Company 


Bi 
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Will Better Products Solve Your (ees bee forth bet: 
Post-War Competition Problem? than any other salesman—and I be- 


ter equipped, trained and supervised 


lieve that the American sales manager 
can be depended on to be better in- 


Let's distinguish between sales management that fails because of formed, more alert and resourceful 


poor selling methods, and sales management that fails because the 


than any other sales executive. 
A distinction is to be drawn, how- 


manufacturer misjudged the acceptance of his own product and ever, between the methods used to 


under-rated the acceptance of competitive products. Business 


sell the product and the methods used 
to overcome the sales problem. 


i ; ye bee instances, in 
cannot afford to abandon the search for product improvement. There have been many instances, 


my observation, where an unsuccess- 
ful sales result was experienced in the 


BY FOWLER MANNING presence of a first-class and complete- 


Fowler Manning & Co. 
Vanagement Consultants 


Vew York City 


ISCONTENT is often the 
prelude to improvement. 

I am often impressed with 
the thoroughness and sincer- 
ity with which American sales man- 
agers dissect and discuss and criticize 
their own methods of selling and 
their sales organizations to know how 
they can be improved. 

This habitual dissatisfaction is cer- 
tainly praiseworthy and, so long as 
American business generally maintains 
this vigorous habit of self-discipline, 
we may be sure that nothing will be 
left undone to maintain the high 
standard of efficiency so characteristic 
of American business particularly 
selling. 


However, this critical vigilance may 
create a tendency to think that Amer- 
ican selling and sales management 
have deteriorated in the face of mod- 
ern selling demand, thus causing us 
to fail in our appreciation of the true 
excellence of our selling methods and 
thus diverting attention from other 
phases of the business, which have 
potential influence also in connection 
with the sale. 

It seems to me that this everlasting 
insistence that business is becoming 
more complex—that selling has be- 
come more complicated and the 
everlasting demand for new and dif- 
ferent methods of selling, are really 
practical demands for more elasticity 
in the application of known methods 
to different and changing conditions. 

I do not believe that selling is any 
more difficult or complicated now 
than it ever was. In many respects it 
has become far more simple, through 
the perfection of powerful tools for 
selling, one of which is advertising. 

Certainly we have seen many in- 
stances in which the change in the 
product, the package, the model, or 
the price, has broken the log-jam of 
sales resistance which had been mis- 
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ly efficient selling effort. 

Too often, well-ordered sales cam- 
paigns have failed because acceptance 
of the product by the public was 
taken for granted by the manufacturer, 


taken for weak selling efficiency. or the saleability of the competitive 
My conviction is that typical Amer- product misjudged. . . 
ican sales management methods are Selling, after all, consists of placing 


About 
Mr. Manning: 


Years ago, Fowler Manning, a Texan, 
then engaged in forming the first 
national sales organization of his 
own creation, said to me that by 
the time he reached 50 he intended 
to have had first-hand experience 
in twenty fields of business man- 
Conway Studios agement. That was his target! 


Suceessively, he organized and managed national sales forces in gro- 
cery and other specialties; came East to be General Sales Manager of 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven; then Director of Sales, 
Diamond Match Co., New York City, which included establishing a 
company in Canada and a half year in the Orient to study match pro- 
duction and distribution in Japan and China; managed an army of two 
thousand commission salesmen in this country, and as many more abroad, 
as Director of Sales, the Hoover Co. 


He dealt with some new problems as President, L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., before and during the depression: created and sold an 
entire line of portable air conditioning units as President, Standard Air 
Conditioning (Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp.) 

probably his twentieth field goal! 


He then began his work as a management consultant. He says he has 
usually selected what appears to be a sales problem, but has often ac- 
complished his job through improvement in other factors of the busi- 
ness which made the selling more effective. 


As an executive in different industries, he has solved old problems by 
the application of new methods—independent thinking—many of which 
became standards of product or good policy in each industry. 


Eton G. Pratt, Vice-President, 
Smokador Manufacturing Co., Ine., 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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| “BEER? BAH! | ONLY DRINKA 
a DA RED WINE.” 


New York City, melting pot of the world, can hardly 
be considered a single market. Here live tremendous 
nationality groups (the lower East Side, ‘Little 
Italy”, Chinatown, Harlem, etc.) . . . each a big city 
in itself . . . each dominated by the customs of their 
country of origin. 


Eating and drinking habits among these nationality 
groups are generations old . . . and as immoveable 
as the rock of Gibraltar. These New Yorkers are 
poor prospects for innumerable food and beverage 
products. 


For advertisers of such products, newspaper circula- 
tion here is largely non-productive. 


NEW YORK CITY'S 


HOME GROUP 


* Covering 


CIRCYLSMFON COUNTS MOST IN NEW YORK CITY 


“1 SURE ENJOY A GOOD GLASS OF BEER. ) 
MEALTIME ... OR ANYTIME.” " 
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On the other hand, New York City has equally large 
areas (mostly private residential) of typically Ameri- 
can families . . . unhampered by nationality prefer- 


ences . . . open to buy any typically American 
product. 

Moreover, they are the city’s great middle class 
group . . . where ability-to-buy, manner of living, 


and home environment make for better than average 
prospects. 

In covering the New York City market, EXTRA 
EMPHASIS on these typically American families 
pays extra dividends. It’s been proven time and 
again! 

In New York City, this is balanced spending! 


FOR EXTRA EMPHASIS ON "PREFERRED FAMILY AREAS" USE 


Lang Island Baily Press 


rr the _ southern’ half of. ‘Queéhs. (New York City}. 


Long Island Star Journal 


an halk GE usane'[New York City) | ABC CIRCULATION 


~ Staten Jsland Advanre 


_ Covering Staten Island (New York City) 


185,532 


the product persuasively before the 
prospect who has, or should have, use 
for it. Constructive selling includes 
this and all of the other things which 
go into the composite effort necessary 
to attain sales success, and one of the 
important items is product design. 
This field offers probably the high- 
est rewards for resourcefulness, skill 
and thoroughness, because here may 
be found the key to the problem it- 
self, and the sales executive is the 
man to point the way to these things. 
It is true that, too often, the sales 
manager is not so placed in the or- 
ganization that he may control or in- 


fluence the product design, and, again 
too often, the sales executive himself 
has not analyzed the situation and is 
not aware of the extreme importance 
or possibilities of this kind. This is 
not only the responsibility of the sales 
manager, but an opportunity for con- 
structive contribution to his business. 

There’ was a time when each auto- 
mobile manufacturer was ambitious to 
father the biggest, the most expensive, 
the most impressive machine—Peer- 
less, Pierce-Arrow, Cunningham, Loco- 
mobile, Lincoln and Packard — and 
fortunes were spent in sales cam- 
paigns of unparalleled strength in the 


GREAT BUYING POWER 


reflects 


A GREAT 


2st in population 
BUT — 
12th in buying power 


Among all cities in the 250,000 
to 500,000 population group in the 
entire United States, Toledo ranks 
2lst in population— but 12th in 
Effective Buying Income. This 
means Toledoans have money to 
spend — more money than other 
cities of its ‘size and larger. In 
Effective buying Income per capita 
— it ranks 10th. 


> 


Toledo has been a “High-Spot City’ 


MARKET! 


TOLEDO 
RETAIL TRADING 


The great industrial city of 
Toledo and its rich surrounding 
agricultural area comprise Ohio’s 
DOUBLE-VALUE market. Lucas 
County (TOLEDO) tops all 
counties in Ohio in per capita 
effective buying income. 


every month for two years. Retail sales 


in 1942 amounted to $200,450,000 ranking Toledo 18th among 
cities in its group. 4.19% of Ohio’s population—5.93% 


of Ohio’s retail sales. 


Covered thoroughly by 


Ohio’s 2nd Largest Evening Newspaper. 


(Source: Sales Managément) 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


interest of these big, fine cars (which 
the public admired but did not buy). 
One after another strong companies 
went down in defeat, with nothing 
but laurels to show for their magnifi- 
cent effort; while Ford and Chevrolet 
were attaining amazing success with 
Tin Lizzies and Leaping Lenas—prod- 
ucts which lacked both beauty and 
quality as judged by big automobile 
standards, but which were, on the 
other hand, perfectly dovetailed with 
the requirements of the public and 
priced at what the public could pay. 
The selling methods were the same. 


New Designs Increase Sales 


Packard finally, almost in despera- 
tion, put out a small model—a six in- 
stead of a twelve—and I think it is 
only fair to say that this little car was 
presented more as an unappreciated 
relative than as the Crown Prince of 
the dynasty. And it probably saved 
the company, and made it prosperous, 
without change in the sales plan! 

Cellophane became a big, new in- 
dustry itself, but it also revolutionized 


package selling, as well as that of ° 


many lines which were not packaged. 

Duco lacquer revolutionized the 
paint business, and made the present 
scale of automotive manufacture pos- 
sible. 

Aluminum changed the enameled 
kitchen-ware business over to stamp- 
ings, and now it is going to glass. 

Studebaker spent almost as much to 
determine what kind of car people 
wanted and would buy as they did to 
tool the job which brought the com- 
pany back to outstanding success. 

Corona, the original portable type- 
writer, had dropped to a poor fourth 
in the industry. A new model of im- 
proved design—with a name for the 
model instead of the customary num- 
ber—in a useful, newly styled carry- 
ing case which was practical and had 
“eye appeal’—carried it to lead- 
ership with 40% of the industry to 
its credit the first year. 


Please observe, however, that it was © 


not necessary to change the selling 
methods to accomplish these results. 

And again, Uneeda abolished the 
cracker barrel, packaged the product 
and earned profits unheard of before. 
Ice cream in a cone and then in other 
portable forms, but sold as a package, 
made that business a great industry 
Coca Cola in a bottle multiplied the 
sale of that product many times, add 
ing scores of millions of dollars an- 
nually in retail figures—but nothing 
new in selling was done. 

Too long adherence to traditiona! 
product designs and standards has 
brought on the downfall of many fire 
sales structures, not only in the me- 
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chanical field, but in packaging as well. 
For example, Pearline—the first ad- 
vertised washing powder—amillions in 
annual sales—gave way to Gold Dust, 
a milder bulkier product—which in 
turn lost its markets to more accept- 
able forms of the same product, just 
soap—Lux Flakes, Ivory Chips, etc. 
These lost brands had cost millions 
to build, but were overcome, in spite 
of good selling and advertising, with- 
out anything new in the selling meth- 
ods of the competitors — all because 
they wouldn’t change the product. 


Judgment Plays Larger Part 


Model ‘‘T’’ made Ford—and then 
it cost him his leadership in the indus- 
try, when he waited too long to 
change the design. 

And so with street-cars losing to 
buses, local trains to Greyhounds, etc., 
a better product succeeding with noth- 
ing new in the selling. 

The status of the selling craftsman 
is changed to that of business states- 
man, as he focuses the thought and 
action of his company upon these and 
other constructive and determining 
phases of the sale. 

A change in product is easier to do 
safely than to put out a new one un- 
der the same brand, but the change 
must be done more accurately insofar 
as the consumer is concerned; as the 
good-will of the old product and 
brand will secure a trial of the new, 
but it must win acceptance on its own 
merit or it will reflect on the trade- 
mark, 

To add a new product to the com- 
pany’s business is a more delicate op- 
eration and calls for greater care, takes 
more time and is dangerous if done 
hastily—but it can be revolutionary in 
its benefits. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, the substitution of an entirely 
new product for the old one is de- 
manded, and many times it has proved 
the salvation of the situation. 

These things come under the head 
of selling strategy, in which judgment 
under existing circumstances plays the 
larger part—then careful preparation 
ind skillful handling are the deter- 
mining factors. 

Today I find manufacturers clamor- 
ing for new products, especially for 
their post-war activity. Some of these 
people have a greater opportunity in 
their present products, if needed steps 
ire taken with respect to improved 

juality or design, and a more skilled 
ind complete exploitation of sales pos- 
ibility of their trademarks, distribu- 
‘ive channels and good-will. 

Some concerns have a single prod- 

t, a single line, or a single quality 

hich has been the basis of their suc- 

ss, but which can not be carried into 
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volume economically. Such 


larger 
situations often present tremendous 
opportunities for additional items or 
models, to be sold under the brand 
name and good-will of the original 


product. This is because the buying 
public depends on brand names or 
reputations for guidance in purchas- 
ing products, rather than its own 
knowledge of the product or mer- 
chandise itself. 

We have seen leadership restored 
through a new model or a new prod- 
uct. We have seen lost profits re- 
stored through simplification of line, 


enabling better cooperation between 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer. We 
have seen volume multiplied and prof- 
its increased because of faster turn- 
over through new packaging or new 
models of old products, so that a bet- 
ter and cheaper selling result came 
from the same effort. 


(This is the 18th of SM’s series of 
articles on post-war planning. Indi- 
vidual reprints of each are available 
without charge from SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. Multiple copies, 3c each.) 
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/ January, 1947, the Department of Commerce released 


figures showing wages of employees in ninety industries. In January, 1943, they 
released figures on wages in all manufacturing. Between these two reports, the in- 
crease in average weekly earnings of employees amounted to 46.4%. The majority 
of POPULAR MECHANICS readers are industrially employed and so are “‘in 
the money.” 

Consumers are spending more, according to the Department of Commerce. 
Increases in dollar volume from 1940 to 1942, inclusive, include: Furniture, furnish- 
ings and equipment up 22.4%; Food up 44.6%; Home maintenance and household 
utilities up 15%; Medical care up 18.5%; Clothing and related products up 48.6%; 
and Recreation up 30%. This increased spending comes largely from those with 
increased earnings, the industrially employed. 

Popular Mechanics readership is increasing most rapidly in areas of greatest 
industrial activity. In thirty-three industrial areas newsstand sales from February, 
1940, to February, 1943, went up 79.1%. This was over twice the increase in news- 
stand sales for the rest of the nation. 

The cost of advertising in Popular Mechanics is extremely low. Whether you use 
one page or twelve the cost is less than $1.30 a page per thousand. 

Yes, if you have goods that consumers are buying, want to reach people with 
money for buying, want to advertise to those prospects with maximum effectiveness 
and at minimum cost—then use Popular Mechanics. All signs point that way. 
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Change maintenance 
Manpowe! today is on* {our most vital & a. ever machines. has 
“man hour” saved is oF jour gained to work for victorY catio mainte’ ce to 
And many avaluc le our’ © saved in main- and according to theit own est! tes will 
tenance Sun Ov Engineers bw proved that! 1200 pounds of Sun No- $93 Adhesive yre Grease 
Recently ¢ astern paper \1, using ompetitive in the some period of time- 
jubricants oF the open 3a at the wet and dry end of Time - material - > * production are valuable to you 
their mac 5. were faced th at seemed to be and your mountry. Thats why 
unanswerable pr ple’ e lub’ cant id not adhere ol ~ 5 
. ar 4 off the gears and on the f.+* had to Rropie 
applied 32 ‘and 15-000 ds were consumed i? Phat they bY e 
6 months. “Helping Indust 
ASun oil Engine" — one of those Doctors of Industry — 
and Sun No. 893 Adhesive Pressure Grease cor- ) 
rected this trouble. Now this same mill. with the same TE ad . 
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problems. Note the offer of more helpful material in 


booklet form. 


All through the Sun Oil campaign the booklet is 
menuoned only in the body copy or as the last sen- 
tence in the copy. Even when a cut of the booklet is 
used, it is never the most important part of the ad— 
the case study takes the spotlight. But the booklet is 
there! Selling Sun Oil service to men who are eager 


for help today! 


These men are reading business papers to get this 
help. That’s why advertising that talks the readers’ 
actual problems and shows how to solve those prob- 


lems piles up impressive reader response. 


No wonder requests come pouring in—when the 
reader learns that the booklet ‘Helping Industry 


Help America” offers more helpful information. 


The Army of Production needs all the help it can get 
on maintenance, fabrication, application problems. 
With thousands of new workers in the ranks, it is 
looking for concise information on use of products, 
substitution of non-critical materials, time-and-labor- 


saving methods. 


Find out what users want to know about your products. 
Talk to the men on the production line—they'll tell 
you what they’re up against on their jobs. They'll 
raise questions to which you have the answers— 


right in your data files. 


Let McGraw-Hill help you. Here’s a McGraw-Hill 
service that will help you: Detailed analyses of 
successful wartime advertising. Eleven Case Studies 


are now available 


ADVERTISING IN WAR 


(see coupon below) 


— illustrating and 


ff wOUGHTON COMPANY 


discussing individ- pmeteiiness 


ual campaigns in 
terms of problems, 
advertising objec- 
tives, sources of 
information, types 
of media used, and 


results. 


Each Case Study bears out the fact that when indus- 
trial paper space is used to help Industry help Amer- 
ica it does a constructive job that not only gets 
immediate results—but builds good will that will pay 


off in sales dividends when peace rings the bell. 


For industrial papers are the direct line of communi- 
cation between the manufacturer and the tremendous 
number of men coming into responsible positions in 
industry today—men whose “O.K.” will open the 


doors to post-war markets. 


McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 
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Research Dept., McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York (18), N. Y. 


Please send the following studies and books on how to make Industrial Advertising do a bigger job: 


CASE STUDIES: 

CZ Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 

CJ Aluminum Company of America 

CJ Henry Disston & Sons, Ine. 

CE. F. Houghton Company 

CJ Continental Can Company 

C1 John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


NAME 


[] Metal & Thermit Corporation 
Cj Plymouth Cordage Company 

(J Gilmer Belting Company 

(] Air Reduction Sales Company 
C] Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


COMPANY 


ena. 


POLICY ANALYSES: 
1 The Top-Executive Goes to War 


(] The Sales Manager Faces the 
Minus-Quota 


.] The Advertising Manager on 
DR te) 
“Industrial-Information-Please”’ 
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Utility Helps Farmers Surmount 
Critical Equipment Shortages 


Eastern Oregon Light and Power is doing yeoman service in its 


territory by operating a farm equipment clearing house and in- 


formation certer. It’s all part of a public relations program to 


earn the good-will that will be sorely needed in the post-war period. 


TILITIES in the Pacific North- 
west are worried. 
They're asking themselves 
this question: How will pri- 
vate enterprise meet post-war compe- 
tition from the hugh Government- 
owned power projects such as Bonne- 
ville? 

The Northwest is not a big user of 
electric power. It is predominantly 
agricultural; industry is under-de- 
veloped. When war industry abates 
or ceases, there will be a tremendous 
surplus of power in that territory. 
Even before the war, this threat to 
privately-owned utilities was taking 
shape as Public Utility Districts or- 
ganized to buy Bonneville power, in 
many instances putting in lines which 
duplicated those of private companies, 
to sell at lower rates than the latter. 

Because these conditions are being 
faced realistically today by the pri- 
vately owned utilities in the North- 
west, a number of these companies are 
now engaged in widespread and un- 
usually newsworthy public relations 
programs. * 

Typical is the program under way 
under sponsorship of the Eastern Ore- 
gon Light and Power Co., Baker, Ore., 
under the leadership of R. L. Saling, 
Farm Service Supervisor for that util- 


ity. 
Start “Dealer Cooperatives” 


The territory served by Eastern 
Oregon Light and Power Co. is pre- 
dominantly agricultural. For five years 
preceding the entry of the United 
States into World War II, the com- 
pany had conducted an aggressive 
sales campaign, the objective of which 
was to increase its rural load and to 
make its rural distribution lines self- 
supporting. Since conditions did not 
warrant an extensive rural line-build- 
ing program, the company undertook 
a campaign featuring the slogan, “the 
profitable use of electricity on the 
farm.” 

The effective agency of this cam- 
paign was a “‘dealer-cooperative,” 

*See “The ‘How and Why’ Behind Pa- 
cific Light's Good Neighbor Program,” 
SALES MANAGEMENT, May 20, 1943. 
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which was developed by the company. 
Eastern Oregon Light and Power 
made available to equipment dealers 
an arsenal of facts and information 
on the application of electricity to 
rural enterprise. From extensive re- 
search it supplied dealers with fac- 
tual information on the operation of 
the various types of electrical equip- 
ment. Above all, it took the respon- 
sibility of trainfng the dealer salesmen 
who were sent out into the rural field. 
In exchange, dealers were given live 
prospect lists compiled through the 
company’s own contact with its con- 
sumers. This pooling of informa- 
tion and leads resulted in more pro- 
fitable equipment sales for the deal 
ers, and in increased consumption of 
power for the utility. 


feach Dealers Rural Selling 


An interesting sidelight of the 
dealer-cooperative set-up was the 
need for teaching the dealers them- 
selves how to stock, and to sell ag- 
gressively, types of farm equipment 
which farmers had not yet learned to 
use—such as chicken brooders and 
electrical lamb brooders. The utility, 
therefore, pioneered the use of this 
type of equipment, and even created 
designs of their own. Then, when the 
field was ripe, they turned over the 
retail sales to the dealers. The com- 
pany developed poultry house light- 
ing, electric milking machines, feed 
grinders, an electric grain cooker to 
heat water and grain for feeding dur- 
ing the extremely cold winter season 
experienced in Eastern Oregon, and 
encouraged the use of electric water 
systems. 

This pioneering effort was supple- 
mented and supported by the distri- 
bution of factual information on the 
reasons for the use of such farm labor- 
saving devices, their long-view econ- 
omy, and the profits which would 
eventually ensue for the farmer. 

The entire movement, with dealers 
enthusiastically cooperating when they 
saw retail sales of equipment mount- 
ing, was supported by demonstrations, 
country fair and grange demonstra- 
tions, lectures to farmers, and work 


with and through boys’ and girls’ 
groups (such as 4-H Clubs and F.F.A. 
Clubs). This educational program 
was launched about 1936 and was 
bearing fine ripe fruit about the time 
of our entry into the war. At that 
time, sales activity became impractical: 
utility and dealers did not have any- 
thing left to sell; gasoline and tire 
rationing necessarily cut down farm 
contacts. 

The company realized, however, that 
it could not afford to lose the advan- 
tages of the good-will which it had es- 
tablished. And, in the words of 
Farm Service Advisor Saling, ‘It soon 
became evident that our farm custom- 
ers were going to need more aid and 
assistance than ever before.” 


Farmers Are Advised 


The approximately 1,000 farm cus- 
tomers on the company’s rural lines, 
like other farmers throughout the 
country, were urged to increase their 
production; and yet, at the same time 
they were faced with fear of loss of 
farm help and the problem of not be- 
ing able to compensate for this loss 
in manpower by an increase in the 
use of electric labor-saving equipment, 
since production of such equipment 
had to be subordinated to war produc- 
tion. 

The utility saw its duty—and its 
opportunity. From past close sales 
contact with farm customers, the Farm 
Service Advisors knew that some, per- 
haps a large proportion, of the equip- 
ment sold in preceding years was not 
being used, or used to the maximum. 
An Information Exchange Bureau was 
promptly organized. The object of 
this bureau was to locate any and all 
farm equipment which was not being 
used, which was out of repair, or 
which could be used to fuller advan- 
tage, and to replace it where it would 
contribute most effectively to the war 
effort; or else, to educate present own- 
ers to make more complete use of the 
electric equipment already in their 
possession. 

The first task of the Information 
Exchange Bureau was to send a let- 
ter to each rural customer in the Baker 
and Grande Ronde Valleys of the 
Eastern Oregon territory. . This letter 
explained the purposes of the bureau, 
pointed out that it had been estab- 
lished to help the farmer to continue 
to function, to function even more ei- 
fectively, under wartime restrictions. 
It emphasized that the bureau would 
help him to find the new or used 
equipment which he might need, or 
to give him actual assistance in se!) 
ing equipment he no longer neede:' 
Accompanying the letter was a se!’ 
addressed, stamped postal card, pr:- 
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AVIATION NEWS 


OBJECTIVE — To bring inter- 
pretive journalism to aeronau- 
tical news presentation—at top 
speed—to the top men. 


EDITED BY — Robert H. Wood, 
well-known aviation news ana- 
lyst, will direct a seasoned edi- 
torial staff in Washington, D. C. 
Other editors and correspond- 
ents inkey citieshere and abroad. 


CIRCULATION — 10,000, by 
subscription only. 


SUBSCRIPTION—Charter rate, 
one year, $5; three years, $15. 


ADVERTISING — Page rate (on 
13 time basis) $225. Closing 
date, 2 weeks prior to date of 
issue. 

SIZE—8" x 11%". Type page 
7? x 16". 


STOCK — 40 Ib. 
SCREEN — 100. 


FIRST ISSUE — August 2, 1943. 


and AIR TRANSPORT 


AIR TRANSPORT 


OBJECTIVE — To serve the spe- 
cialized needs and promote 
the sound development of war 
and post-war transport—reach- 
ing all concerned with the future 
of U. S. air commerce. 

EDITED BY— Fowler W. Barker, 
longtime secretary of the Air 
Transport Association, will direct 
editorial staff headquarters at 
New York, assisted by editors 
and correspondents at key points. 


CIRCULATION — 10,000, by 


subscription only. 
SUBSCRIPTION—Special in- 
troductory charter rate, one 
year $4; three years, $10. 
ADVERTISING — Page rate (on 
12 page basis) $200. Closing 
date, 15th of month preceding 
month of issue. 

SIZE — 8%" x 11%". Type page 
7s 10. 

STOCK—40 lb. SCREEN—100. 


FIRST ISSUE—September, 1943. 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
- NEW YORK, N.Y. 


330 WEST 42nod STREET 


REPRESENTATIVES: NEW YORK—R. F. Boger, 330 West 42nd St. e BOSTON—R. F. Boger, 1427 Statler Bldg. 
CLEVELAND — A. H. Bartsch, 1510 Hanna Bldg. 
CHICAGO —A. B. Martin, 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES — Roy N. Phelan, 601 W. Fifth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO — John Otterson, 68 Post Street 


PHILADELPHIA — G. A. Ahrens, 16 S. Broad Street 
DETROIT — C. W. Evaul, 2-144 General Motors Bldg. 
ATLANTA — Ralph Maultsby, 1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
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pared for easy listing of any equip- 
ment the farmer thought he needed, 
or any equipment which he had for 
sale. The card carried this “proviso,” 
which the farmer had to accept: The 
company, although ready to act as 
liaison between prospective seller and 
buyer, could not be held responsible 
for the condition of any of the equip- 
ment involved, or for any aspect of 
the sales transaction involved in the 
exchange of the equipment. This pro- 
tection was necessary, to obviate later 
complaints should they arise. 

The company's Farm Service Ad- 


Houston today has more homes 
than ever before . . . and The Chron- 
icle is the only newspaper that has kept 


pace with Houston’s rapid growth. 


The Chronicle today has the largest 
circulation in its history—and The 
Chronicle’s lead in circulation over the 
other Houston newspapers is the larg- 


est in its history. 


The Chronicle is delivered daily to 
39.5% more Houston homes than the 


visory department made a complete 
survey of the old, unused, partly used, 
and new equipment among its farm 
customers, kept a record of the equip- 
ment and acted as a clearing house 
for them. The Advisory department 
did its best to distribute the equip- 
ment properly, so that the — 
would be used to maintain farm op- 
erations and to increase the produc- 
tion of food. The entire program 
was on a non-profit basis. 

The scheme aroused enthusiasm 
among the farmers. “To say merely 
that our farm customers welcomed 


POPULATION 


in the Corporate City Limits! 


second Houston newspaper, and to 


65.3% more Houston homes than the 


third Houston newspaper. 


Houston ranked first in the South in 
retail sales in 1942, with $260,600,- 
000 spent in that year, according to 
Sales Management magazine. To sell 
or tell Houston . . . buy Chronicle! 
Population figures are according to No. 2 War Ration Books 
issued. Circulation figures are from Publishers’ Statements 


to the A. B. C. for the six-month period ending March 31, 
1943. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY 


National Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Representativ« 


@ fo 
Feu IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR THE 31st CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


help is an understatement,” comment- 
ed Mr. Saling. “The response was 
beyond anything we had anticipated.” 
Dealers—already predisposed to ac-- 
ceptance of such a program through 
the pre-war dealer-cooperative move- 
ment mentioned above, assisted the 
program by furnishing the Informa- 
tion Exchange Bureau with an in- 
ventory of all the new and used 
equipment they had on hand in their 
salesrooms. The bureau thus was 
able to tell any farmer whether or 
not a piece of needed equipment was 
available. 

An interesting contribution to the 
equipment pile is now made by boys 
who are members of the F.F.A. Clubs 
in Baker County. These boys build 
lamb brooders and sell them for the 
actual cost of materials involved. The 
company encourages this activity. 


4-H Boys and Girls Serve 


In another Oregon section, Union 
County, the company has developed 
what it considers a new idea: a 4- 
H Rural Electrification Club Organi- 
zation. Mr. Saling describes the 
project as ‘using the county agent’s of- 
fice as headquarters; six boys are se- 
lected in widely separated parts of the 
county. These boys are then given 
the same type of rural electrification 
training as those connected with any 
rural electrification club. Projects are 
evolved, and each boy serves in an 
advisory capacity in his particular dis- 
trict. The six boys act together as an 
advisory board for the county as a 
whole, on problems concerned with 
4-H rural electrification work. 

“Our farm customers are kept in- 
formed on seasonal uses of electricity 
and electricity in farm profits, through 
pamphlets which we issue. These 
pamphlets, when issued in a 4-H boy's 
district, bear his name, and suggest to 
the farmer that he contact either that 
boy, or the company, if he has any 
problem related to the pamphlet data 
which he may wish to discuss. This 
has brought out considerable leader- 
ship among the boys chosen for the 
work.” 

A similar company project is the 
inauguration of a loan fund to be 
used by 4-H Club girls and boys 
who decide to start a rural elec- 
trification project. Four percent in- 
terest is paid on loans and the inter- 
est-income is redeposited in the fund. 

This youth program, like that 
evolved for adult farmers, continues 
to be successful. It is a type of public 
relations work which the company, 
and many outside observers, believe 
will pay dividends to the sponsor an:! 
serve as a blueprint for business pu! 
lic relations in other fields. 
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THE GLOBE STARTS 


on YOUR MAIN STREET! 


In the tomorrow that is nearly today, 
there will be no limit to the journeys 
you can take by stepping outside 
Following the 
peace, air transportation. . . both 
local and world-wide . . . will en- 


your front door. 


compass all the millions of Ameri- 
cans living on friendly Main Streets 
throughout the 48 states, will enrich 
your life and your community. 


SaaS 


PRESIDENT 


Chicago, Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma City, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, 
Amarillo, Wichita Falls, Austin, San Antonio, Corpus Christi, Brownsville. 
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106,828 


1940 Population of 
GREATER 


JOHNSTOWN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Virtually Complete Cov- 

erage of the Entire Trad- 

ing Area — 345,869 — is 
Afforded Only by the 
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U. of M., Detroit Commerce Board, 
Sponsor Industrial Clinics 


IVE clinics dealing with prob- 
lems facing Detroit industry 
now and at the end of the war 
were held in Detroit during 
| May and June under the joint spon- 


| sorship of the University of Michigan 


| School of Business 


Administration, 
the University Extension Service, and 


| the Detroit Board of Commerce. In- 
_ tended primarily as the opening of a 


well-organized program of post-war 


| planning, these clinics paved the way 
| by tackling some of the problems 
| which already exist and which may be 


expected to be intensified after V-Day, 


| unless preparation is made now. 


executive 


As Harvey Campbell, 


| vice-president of the Detroit Board of 


| Commerce, expressed it: 


| built. 
| ginning to show, resulting in cancel- 
| lation of orders for over-produced 


| the Ford Motor Co.., 


“The hack- 
neyed word, ‘Post-War,’ implies that 
the curtain will go down some day, 
and the audience will sit around and 
look at itself and wonder what to do 
next, unless somebody is ready with a 
new act. The fact is that, industrial- 
ly, the beginning of war's-end has 
come. The construction phase is 
over. Construction workers are laid 


_ off. Machine tools which will com- 
| plete the structures are already prac- 
| tically installed—thus, 
| workers and skilled tool and die men 


capital goods 
may be looking for jobs to operate 


the machines they themselves have 
Unbalanced inventories are be- 


items, and so on. 


Face Problems Realistically 


“This series of meetings might be 


| looked upon as a flock of trial bal- 


loons. The subjects cover what we 
think are critical problems in the 
minds of business men, and the joint 


| sponsorship of a series of panel dis- 
| cussions blessed by the University of 


Michigan and the Detroit Board of 
Commerce gives the series flavor.” 
On April 1, 1943, the Detroit 


Board of Commerce engaged Fred L. 


Black, former advertising manager, 
to act as coordin- 


ator of the post-war planning activi- 


| ties undertaken by numerous Detroit 


and Michigan agencies, and to encour- 
age other groups to consider the prob- 


leone of reconversion, post-war prod- 
| ucts, 


advertising, selling, personnel, 
and other phases of post-war plan- 


| ning. 


One of Mr. Black's first moves was 
to enlist the cooperation of the Uni- 


| versity of Michigan School of Busi- 


ness Administration, and the clinics 
held in May and June were the first 
result of this combined activity. 

Facing the problems realistically, 
Mr. Black and Clarence S. Yoakum, 
vice-president, the University of Mich- 
igan, together with officials and ex- 
ecutives of the two _ sponsoring 
agencies, agreed that post-war plan- 
ning should begin with a considera- 
tion of current problems which may 
determine the bral result. It was 
generally agreed that reconversion of 
plants might well be a matter of 
years, rather than of months, unless 
steps were taken in the immediate or 
near future to adjudicate contracts 
and to take care of the innumerable 
details which will have to be cleared 
before factories engaged in war pro- 
duction can be reconverted. 


Purposes Are Two-fold 


The purposes of the meetings. 
therefore, were two-fold: (1) to 
arouse manufacturers by placing the 
facts before them; (2) to arouse gov- 
ernment agencies in the same way, at 
the same time. To promote the sec 
ond of these aims, prominent repre 
sentatives of the government agencies 
concerned were invited to attend. 

The subject of the first clinic was 
“War Contracts — Their Renegotia- 
tion.” An interpretation of the stat- 
ute and a description of the account: 
ing, financial statements, and data each 
contractor must keep in order to pro- 
tect himself, was followed by a dis- 
cussion of the problems growing out 
of renegotiation and the dangers of 
the process to contractors who are not 
familiar with the act and its opera- 
tion. Carman G. Blough, chief of the 
Contract Review Branch, and WPB 
representative for the three top ae 
adjustment boards, Army, Navy, and 
Maritime Commission, interpreted the 
renegotiation statute, ‘and a panel of 
specialists was on hand to answer 
questions, such as: What methods maj 
be used to allocate costs, including 
overhead, between renegotiable and 
non-negotiable business? What is the 
extent of audit required in renegotia- 
tion proceedings? Does the Price Ad 
justment Board treat differently the 
profits from negotiated and compei'- 
tive-bid contracts? Is the concept o! 
excessive profits for re-negotiation 
consistent with the concept of exccss 
profits for tax purposes ? 

At the second meeting, such su 
jects as the curtailment and cance! 
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You've heard about a “friend in need being a 
friend indeed!’ Well these days it’s really more 
truth than poetry where housekeeping’s concerned. 
And here’s how one great women’s magazine is 
coming through in answer to that old saw! 


For 58 years the women of America have looked to 
their good friend Good Housekeeping for help 
in raising their families, raising their standard of 
living. They’ve depended on Good Housekeeping 
to keep their vision, as well as their budgets, “all 
clear” . . . to bring good sense and sunshine to 
every duty around the house from watering the 
wisteria to washing the windows. 


Good Housekeeping has consistently tried to make 
itself perfectly clear on all the good, sound well- 
investigated helps that women vitally need . . . in 
peace or war, in pinches or plenty . . . from “how 
to care for a baby” (back in the early 1900's when 
infant mortality was so distressingly high) to 


“do your meals cost more than you can afford?” 
(May 43). 


And now in this year of 1943 that need is more 
vital still. A thousand and one new problems cry 
for answers . . . questions of buying, rationing, 
conserving, canning, repairing, baby - raising. 
Today there's a greater need of “good sense and 
sunshine” in the home than ever before. And 
that’s where Good Housekeeping is coming in. 


Thanks to its great technical staff and scientific 
laboratories, Good Housekeeping is able to carry 
on this vital fact-finding service more efficiently 
than ever. In February it increased its food service 


Good’ 


ON THE HOME FRONT... 


section to 12 pages every issue... 


these pages in- 
clude many new kitchen-proven menus and ration- 


wise recipes . . . scores of time-saving, money- 
saving ideas for meal planning . . . many timely 
food-buying pointers and sound advice on nutri- 
tion. Facts that reflect the special skills, knowledge 
and work of the home economists, nutritionists, 
and bio-chemists in the kitchens and laboratories 
of the Good Housekeeping Institute and Bureau. 
All this in addition to maintaining its high stand- 
ards of good fiction and interesting articles. 


That’s why today the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal is a sign to be looked for, asked for 
and bought by . . . more than ever before. That's 
why wise manufacturers now in particular are 
anxious to have their products represented when- 
ever space permits in the fact-packed, help-packed 
pages of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


60% MORE LINES OF EDITORIAL 
SERVICE MATERIAL —LLOYD HALL. 


GOOD ¢ 


HOUSEKEEPING 


AVERAGE 
OTHER THREE 
SERVICE MAGAZINES 


<e OR i REFUND Oe 


$ Guaranteed by > 
“Good Housekeeping 


No IF DEFECTIVE OR \ 
TAS Apvertisen WES 


ousekeeping 


More Service Material « More Keenly Read * More Readers per copy... Than any other service magazine 
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tion of war contracts were threshed 
out. A small sub-contractor reported 
his experience in having his subcon- 
tract cancelled. This had happened 
some five months previously and he 
was still trying to secure a settlement, 
as well as to dispose of the war ma- 
terials on hand in order to provide 
space for other activities. The com- 
pany had rented a building in which 
to store the materials, had provided 
insurance, watchman, etc. About 35% 
of its capital was tied up. The sub- 
contractor asked whether his company, 
and others in like circumstances, were 


OUT HERE IN THE 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
AREA WERE CUTTING A 
WIDE SWATH THIS YEAR 


entitled to compensation for the un- 
expected costs rising out of the can- 
cellation. Lieut. Col. R. A. Cutter, 
deputy chief of the legal branch of 
the Purchasing Division of the Army 
Service Forces, who was present to 
answer just such questions, said such 
claims were valid and would be recog- 
nized. 

That was of major importance to 
the small subcontractor immediately 
concerned, and to others in similar 
circumstances. But of more import- 
ance to all, and to the Nation, was 


the implication. 


$495,703,000,00 


FARM CASH INCOME (1942) 


Omaha World-Herald Market 
Now the Richest Ever! 


Nebraska 


and Southwestern Iowa 
power is at its all-time high! 


spending 
Record-breaking 


READ BY 43% OF THE 

426,683 FAMILIES IN ALL 

93 NEBRASKA COUNTIES 
—AND 10 IN IOWA 


100% coverage of the 
Omaha metropolitan area. 


20% to 100% coverage in 
76 countries of the 103 


Onahe 


farm income (60% over a year ago and 55% 
above the national average) booms business in 
every city, town and village of the whole wide 
Omaha World-Herald area. Omaha bank clear- 
ings are DOUBLE that of 20 months ago—and 
still climbing! 


With ONE newspaper you can dominate this 
rich area. The Omaha World-Herald gives you 
97% coverage in the Omaha metropolitan area, 
plus strong coverage of the flourishing 103-county 
“Nebraska-Southwestern Iowa” market. 


Write for late market data. 


DAILY, 193,809; SUNDAY, 184,737 — ABC. 
6 Months Average Ending March 31, 1943 


Se SLY aos sy 


WORLD“ HERALD 


One of the Nations Great Reeisaeers 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Nat'l Representatives: New York—Chicago—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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If it takes over five months to ad- es 
judicate one small subcontract now, bs 
when there are few such cases, how : 
long will it take to settle all of the 
cases when the war ends? What dis- 
position will be made of war ma- 
terials and machines on a manufac- 
turer's premises? How will the same 
manufacturer arrange to have his 
capital released with reasonable 
promptness in order to reconvert his 
plant and to produce peacetime prod- 
ucts? . 

The third clinic was devoted to the 

roblems of reconversion, and the 
oe to new materials, new prod- 
ucts, and the place of market re- 
search and analysis in regaining and 
creating new markets. 

The fifth clinic took the form of 
a four-day cruise on the Great Lakes. 
On this cruise, such topics as man- 
power, War Labor Board, priorities, 
renegotiation, wartime industrial fi- 
nance, contracts and _ subcontracts, 
labor supply and training, price 
control and material allocation, were 
threshed out in panel discussions, 
and there was a war _ production 
exhibit on the freight deck where 
prime contractors and __ prospective 
subcontractors could study products 
and talk in engineering terms. 

Other clinics and other activities 
concerning current problems and their | 
bearing on post-war problems are 
planned for the fall. : 
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Speaking of umbrellas... 


EN tactical formation, squadrons of planes 
provide a protecting “umbrella” for a convoy 
of ships or a division of charging tanks and 
infantry. The more saturating the coverage, the 
more effective the job. 


Advertising is like that. In Detroit— most 
compact and productive large industrial area in 
the nation — your “‘umbrella” for protecting 
the present and future good-will of your product 
is THE NEWS. 

THE NEWS has the largest A.B.C. recognized 
HOME-DELIVERED circulation in America. So 
thick-spread is its coverage that it reaches and 


A. B. C. WEEK-DAY CIRCULATION, 392.148 . 


influences 63 out of every 100 Detroit homes 
taking any newspaper regularly. 

Where else, and through what other single 
medium, can your advertising dollars cover a 
more prolific field of individual and home- 
consumption needs? 

2 e 
The estimated average weekly wage of more than 550,000 workers 
employed in 185 major war plants in the Detroit area is $58.63. Per 
capita War Bond purchases are higher here than in any other large 


center—indicating a stored-up buying power for the future as potent 
as the buying power Detroiters have for immediate use. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION, 479,474 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ and W45D-FM 
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What is Cleveland’s 
most convenient hotel? 
HOTEL CLEVELAND, 


OF COURSE 


.] 
And where is 
Hotel Cleveland? 


On the Public Square, 
and connected by cov- 
ered passage to the Union 
Terminal and Terminal 
Garage . . . close to 
stores, theatres, office 
buildings, Federal build- 
ings, piers, Public Audi- 
torium, Stadium, sport- 
ing events. 


© 


Is Hotel Cleveland 
modern ? 


Yes, indeed! Most of its 
rooms have been recently 
modernized . , . its res- 
taurants are air-condi- 
tioned, and one of them, 
the Bronze Room, has 
become famous — it al- 
ways has a “big name” 
band playing for dane- 
ing. 

Hotel Cleveland is comfort- 
able, too, and has a cheerful 
welcome for all who come 
within its friendly doors, Let 
us prove our hospitality on 
your next trip here. We'll 


enjoy it, and we think you 
will, too. 


HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Programs Under George-Deen Act 
Help to Break Retail Bottlenecks 


Education authorities, manufacturers, and trade associations are 
effectively pooling their efforts to help small business untangle 
manpower problems, adjust to government controls, and train thou- 


sands of new and old workers in the “know-how” of distribution. 


ISTRIBUTIVE education un- 

der the George-Deen Act* is 

currently operating at an all- 

time high in enrollments. Far 
from bringing a lessened demand for 
training, the advent of war acceler- 
ated the need for it. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, B. 
Frank Kyker, Chief of the Business 
Education Service, and his staff, met 
with a group of State supervisors of 
distributive education, a representative 
of the Department of Commerce, and 
14 representatives of retailing (mostly 
trade association executives) to re- 
direct policies and to bring distribu- 
tive education activities in line with 
the needs of a nation at war. 

In “converting’’ the distributive ed- 
ucation program, four fields of activ- 
ity were selected for special emphasis. 
The first was: 


Pre-Employment Training. Actu- 
ally some pre-employment training 


*The George-Deen Act passed by Con- 
gress in 1936, became effective July 1, 
1937. In addition to providing for fur- 
ther devopment of vocational education in 
agriculture, home economics, and _ trades 
and industries, it made specific and sepa- 
rate provision for training in distribution 
occupational subjects. An appropriation of 
$1,200,000 was set up for this work, the 
money to be pro-rated to the States on the 
basis of population. All federal expendi- 
tures were to be matched by the States on a 
50% basis until June 30, 1942, after which 
the matching percentage was to increase 
10% each year until the beginning of the 
fiscal year, July 1, 1946, after which the 
States are required to match federal funds 
dollar for dollar. 

In distributive education, the George- 
Deen Act provides for two classifications 
of training: 1. Part-time training: (a) 
Where instructors meet with salespeople 
on store time, and (b) “cooperative part- 
time,’ which covers classes in the regular 
high school curriculum, a vocational train- 
ing which requires the stadent to take or- 
ganized technical and. related instruction in 
conjunction with practical experience in a 
distributive business, under an arrangement 
whereby the trainee’s time is divided be- 
tween school and work. 2. Evening ex- 
tension training available to all who are 
engaged in distributive occupations. The 
courses are offered only upon the request 
of business people, and it is necessary that 
they take the initiative in asking for spe- 
cific classes. 


was engaged in before Pearl Harbor 
—training among housewives and 
high school students designed to pre- 
pare people who had never worked 
before, for commercial service. Local 
demand for more training of this kind 
boomed with the drafting of men for 
the armed forces, and with the drain- 
ing away of retail personnel to more 
lucrative jobs in defense plants. 

In some cities retailers who were 
getting unsatisfactory results with re- 
cruiting adopted a new policy. In St. 
Louis, for example, most of the big 
stores got together and — 
large-space “help wanted’ advertising 
in the newspapers. In this manner 
about 1,000 housewives and 1,000 
high school students were induced to 
take pre-employment training, and the 
stores then drew on this “‘pool’”’ to fill 
vacancies. In Des Moines, the same 
thing was done on a somewhat smaller 
scale. A number of cities in Texas 
discovered that combined effort pro- 
duced better results than recruiting by 
individual stores. 

No less important was the so-called 
“Program B,” which covers: 


Special Training for Those Al- 
ready Employed. This activity has 
been in operation for about a year. 
All the multifarious new Government 
regulations which affected retail oper- 
ation, the introduction of° substitutes 
and alternates, and the branching of 
many retail stores into lines not here- 
tofore carried, made additional train- 
ing for old employes imperative. 

When point rationing came into be- 
ing, the local distributive education 
supervisor in Minneapolis (to cite a 
single example) immediately got in 
touch with the local manager for the 
National Cash Register Company, and 
worked out a two-way educational 
project: a course in point rationing 
for management, and one for cashier 
checkers. Within a few weeks 200 
store checkers had taken the course 
and plans were formulated for giving 
the same training to employes in all 
types of stores, both chain and ince- 
pendent. The majority of the retailer 
in Minneapolis took part in the ma- 
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Bombers roar down the runway, sluggishly take to the air. Slowly they 
fade and their drone becomes dimmer. Then, out of the sun, the enemy. 
Only one thing to do: dump the speed-killing load and to combat! 


there are times when a load is a burden | 


) WHEN a unit — business or military — reaches teatures—and left it to a growing readership to make 

) the point where its load becomes a burden, its own decisions on the basis of solid facts. 

: common sense says, “ Drop it quick!”’ But traditions are | 
. strong ...the ‘tability to maneuver”’ implies an alertness TODAY the Mirror is bought by over 750,000 readers | 
7 and young-mindedness that is routine to the armed ser- each weekday; on Sundays more than 1,700,000 copies x 

5 vices, but unusual in business. are bought . . . TODAY the Mirror is a recognized 


national influence; a potent ally of those who believe in 
Seven vears ago a new concept of tabloid publish- . . . - 
| a 5 : a I . doing the right thing for the most people ...TO DAY 


ing appeared under the banner of the Mirror. Sensation- 


| 
i the Mirror carries more advertising linage and has 
alism went out; facts and features for a thinking people greater advertising revenue than at any time in its history. | 
came in. The Mirror recast its entire editorial philoso- | 
hy. The load that had become a burden was dumped T: 1 the ‘ror is “us rh 
- pm pea. Today the Mirror is the trusted friend of | 
For the first time an American tabloid newspaper a@ most important cross-section of New York 
t cleaned up its pages, kept its editorializing on the edi- families whose one meeting place is this, thei? 
- torial page; gave its readers an adult diet of news and favorite newspaper. 
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agement courses which covered both 
the operation of point rationing and 


of ration banking. In Alabama, more 
than 3,000 checkers were trained 
throughout the State. 

Third phase (‘‘Program C’’) of the 
George-Deen wartime effort centers in: 


The Wartime Clinic Program.* 
Because merchants were alrea y run- 
ning into trouble even before the out- 


*See page 68 for a report on these war- 
time clinics in operation in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


break of war, the U. S. Office 
of Education working in collaboration 
with the Department of Commerce 
and other government agencies, set up 
a plan for holding meetings among 
owners and managers of distributive 
businesses. In these meetings the 
agenda covered not only instruction in 
the new regulations and controls, but 
attempted to help management find 
practical ways for overcoming the 
problems arising out of them. 

As is the case with all other opera- 
tions under the George-Deen Act, 
everything that was done was initiated 


FIGURES DON’T LIE... 


they just can’t catch up with 


_ SAN DIEGO 


The lag between gathering and publishing 
national statistics, plus San Diego’s abil- 
ity to get frequent reliable data, from 
local government agencies indicates 
conclusively that salesmanagers ‘can add 
generously to currently published statistics. 


GET LATEST FACTS from our National 
Representatives or write direct. You can 
count on San Diego as the big city with 
_an A-1 future! 

7 Best ‘‘sold’’ with just one adver- 
- tising buy--the San Diego Union 
} and Tribune-Sun. 
POPULATION: 

= Jonvary Ist City (OPA Est.) 385,000 
March Ist County (OPA Est.) 490,000 
Quality of market 31% better than 
notional average. 


i Effective buying income 13% above 
itis ~~ alifornia. 77% above National. 


eee © Future of San Diego---- 
ey only A-1 City above 375,000. 


SAN DIEGO UNION 
ond TRIBUNE-SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co., San Diego, California 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 
New York « Chicago e Cleveland « Denver « Seattle e Portland e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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by local business with the help of 
local education authorities. In IIli- 
nois meetings were held in collabo- 
ration with Illinois State and local 
agencies for distributive education, 
the Illinois Federation of Retailers, 
and the University of Illinois. 

In Missouri, between 8- and 10,000 
retailers were reached through the 
medium of the clinics alone. 

A typical series of clinics was held 
in April of this year in Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, Memphis and Nashville, 
for restaurants, hotels, lunch counters, 
cafes, cafeterias, fountains, tea rooms, 
and other businesses serving food to 
the public. 

These meetings drew a number of 
public agencies and business organiza- 
tions into collaboration: Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service, Distribu- 
tive Education Service, the Tennessee 
State Restaurant Association, the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, the 
Tennessee State Health Department, 
OPA, OWI, and so on. Specialists 
were on hand at each meeting to 
lead the discussions on such prob- 
lems as rationing, sanitation, nutri- 
tion and meal planning, and em- 
ployment and training of personnel. 

One subject which was stressed at 
the Tennessee clinics, for example, 
was that of duration menus and recipe 
files. Operators were told how to list 
dishes which feature supplies that are 
more plentiful than others, and, as a 
corollary, foods which help to extend 
scarce ingredients. Typical of the help- 
ful tools supplied by manufacturers 
was a ‘Master Menu Planner,’ pre- 
pared by the Institution Department of 
General Foods Sales Co. 

Fourth major wartime project is: 


A Wartime Training Set-up for 
Store Supervisors and Department 
Heads. (Program D). The primary 
purpose of these classes is to assist su- 
pervisors and department heads in the 
induction and on-the-job training of 
the many new people who are enter- 
ing retailing as replacements, and to 
re-train experienced salespeople to 
serve customers under wartime con- 
ditions. 

The whole purpose of this effort is 
to give supervisory personnel a practi- 
cal plan for elementary training which 
will enable them to get people oriented 
on the job quickly. And it has pro 
duced—is producing—just that result. 
The training director of one of Wash 
ington’s big department stores, for in- 
stance, reported to the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in its annual 
meeting that, through “Program D”- 
the tag the U. S. Office of Education 
has given to this plan—original train 
ing time for beginners had been ci 
from three days to four hours. 
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NOT A PHENOMENON... 


BUT AN ANSWER x 


* “Circulation up 74%...now over half a million... 
from 22nd to 5th place in advertising revenue among 


general magazines ... all in six short years.” A phenomenon? 
+oa8 No, a natural. Newsweek was born and grew to a giant at a time when 
news became more important to Americans than ever before. It did it by 


: giving people something they didn’t have and needed...a news magazine that doesn’t fool with 
the facts. A completely fair and objective handling of news, issues, men...not news warmed 


over but news-significance, news-meaning. It gives them important 
innovations in journalism...the “Periscope,” forecasting the future, with 
88% accuracy ...“‘Postwar Horizons,” a unique department clarifying our 
world of tomorrow...Signed Opinions by men of authority... Lindley on 
Washington...Admiral Pratt on the “War Front’... Moley on National 
Affairs... Robey on Economics, Finance, Business. It fills a need for 


forward-thinking Americans. That’s the simple reason why 


Newsweek came from scratch to the top in almost nothing flat! 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA‘’‘S GREATEST SECURITY 
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any way 
you 


figure 


—there are choice times 
during day or night when 
KECA will give you more 
listeners per dollar than 


any other network station 


in Southern California. 
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BLUE NETWORK AFFILIATE + FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


for he JOMN SHILLITO Company 


For more than 100 years a department store leader 
a largest retail store in Greater Cincinnati 


Having full knowledge of the relative values offered by 
all local Cincinnati radio stations, and having complete 
freedom of choice in their selection . . . it is particularly 
significant that this Cincinnati leader uses WSAI 
exclusively for all three of its daily radio programs. 


} 


BASIC BLUE NETWORK STATION 
5000 WATTS...DAY AND NIGHT 


Nat'l Reps. SPOT SALES, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO 


A key group 1s trained in training 
procedures, and these people in turn 
train others within their own organ- 
ization. Thus the “know-how” spreads. 
The three Wieboldt stores in Chicago 
trained 500 under Program D. The 
Boston Store, Milwaukee, trained be- 
tween three and four hundred. First 
enrollees at Stern’s, New York, were 
36 senior executives. Over 115 ex- 
ecutives, including top management, 
have been instructed in Program D at 
Abraham and Straus, Brooklyn, since 
January; and in Texas over 500 small 
store Owners, managers, and supervi- 
sors have been trained. 

Approximately 25% of the enroll- 
ment in part-time and evening exten- 
sion classes under the George-Deen 
Act was in these special wartime pro- 
grams. Meanwhile the long range 
projects are moving ahead. 


Instruction Is Custom-built 


One of these is the special type of 
educational effort worked out in col- 
laboration with trade associations in 
specialized fields, in meat and drugs, 
for instance. In such industries as 
these, instruction beyond the funda- 
mentals must necessarily be custom- 
built to deal authoritatively with the 
special problems in the field. Out of 
collaboration between education staffs 
and trade groups, comes a complete 
course, let’s say, in meat. There are 
now two complete manuals on meat: 
one, ‘“Meat—lIdentification, Care and 
Promotion,” and the other, “Selling 
Meat,’’ which are teachers’ outlines 
usable anywhere. 

Originally, the George-Deen Act 
provided for “cooperative part-time 
training’ for high school students. 
Here students receive a minimum of 
two periods of daily instruction from 
a teacher who has had specific experi- 
ence in the field the student expects to 
enter. During his senior year, the 
student works half a day in a local 
business establishment. Thus a tran- 
sition is provided between school days 
and career days. Those who have ob- 
served this phase of distributive edu- 
cation in operation are enthusiastic in 
their belief that such an arrangement 
achieves much better occupational ad- 
justment than is available where such 
classes do not exist. 

Enrollments in distributive educa 
tion classes under the George-Decn 
Act have jumped from 36,008 in 
1938, to 215,049 in the last fiscal 
year reported on—1942. Expend- 
tures in those years increased from 
$683,030 (which includes federa! 
State, and local funds) to $1,605,019. 
Forty-six States currently have pr 
grams and almost all are using the’ 
full allotment of federal funds. 
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POSTWAR CONVERSION’ DOESN'T WORRY 
L. J. HIEOER! 
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OU’LL see E. J. Hieser’s picture on 

the cover of July Successful Farming. 
Like thousands of similar Heart Region : 
“manufacturers” Sis 137-acre “factory” —— 
is producing critical war material— 
fighting food. When the guns cease fir- 
ing, you'll still be ableto locate E. J. Hieser 
on his Tazewell County, Illinois, farm. 
And you'll find his “factory” turning out 
the same products it’s producing today. 


For E. J. Hieser is a part of America’s 
most stable market—the rich Upper 
Mississippi Valley States that make up 
the Heart of agricultural America. Here 
is a market postwar planners can put a 
finger on—a market that will not squirm 
or wriggle away from them or evaporate 
to the ends of the country when the 
world again turns to the paths of peace. 


Now there’s a simple, feasible way for 
advertisers to clinch this stable Heart 
market for their very own. . . through 
the pages of Successful Farming. It is 
the farm magazine that the best Heart 
farmers emphatically prefer above all 
others. To more than a million of them 
it is the trusted guide that helps them 
earn more and own more than any 
farmers in the world. 


Successful Farming is a magazine with 
the same stability as the market it serves. 
Through its pages you can build a per- 
manent business in the world’s most 
stable market. Advertisers with an eye on 
tomorrow as well as today should make 
it basic on every advertising schedule. 


UR BEST MARKET FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW IS COVERED BY 


successtul Farming 


RKET YOU CAN PUT YOUR FINGER ON 


How Wartime Clinics Are Aiding 
Business on the West Coast 


(For current national developments in 
distributive education under the George- 
Deen Act, see “Programs Under George- 
Deen Act Help to Break Retail Bottle- 
necks,” on page 62.—Tue Eprrors.) 


HE retailer is going through a 
knothole. Washington now 
admits that it is necessary for 
him to come through the war 
crisis alive. Washington also _ is 
aware that the distributive system is a 
vital part of our daily economy. 
Under the George-Deen Act, where- 
by the Federal Government shares the 
cost of education for distributors, 
state educational departments are now 
holding “wartime business clinics” to 


Man Wanted! 


One of America’s oldest and most 
progressive radio stations has a job 
for an alert, clean-cut and _ intel- 
lectually-curious man in its top-flight 
Promotion Department. The person 
we have in mind is, preferably, 
young in age, but experienced in 
thought and action. He _ should 
have a flair for figures and the finer 
points of statistical procedure. Mere 
ability to use the slide-rule, how- 
ever, will not get him this job. 
If he’s a showman and has an in- 
herent ability to write—while keep- 
ing both feet on the ground!—he’ll 
find these qualities invaluable assets. 
Essentially, he should like radio and 
feel that this buriness of broadcast- 
ing offers him one of the greatest 
careers in present and post-war 
America. Write fully. Give ex- 
perience, draft status, salary desired 
and all other details. Do not send 
samples, or nhotographs. Box 1035, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, 16, N. Y 


help the retailer adjust his business to 
regulatory acts. And presently he will 
be helped also with his merchandise 
and manpower shortages which are 
expected to become more acute this 
summer and fall. 

It all started in California early in 
1942, when merchants began to go to 
alert school-board officials in San Jose 
for counsel on the regulatory rules of 
that period. 

Under the George-Deen Act, San 
Jose merchants had been attending 
classes in selling, buying, accounting, 
credits—anything that increases the ef- 
ficiency of people engaged in distri- 
bution comes under the law. 

It was only natural for merchants 
to turn to educators for advice. The 
educators in turn made inquiries, 
and found that teaching distributors 
how to apply wartime regulations to 
their businesses was within the scope 
of the George-Deen Act. 

The first clinic was held in San 
Jose. Even the name originated there, 
and both the idea and the name quick- 
ly spread over the land. 

In Southern California wartime 
clinics have reached a high state of 
usefulness. Perhaps more of them 
have been held there than in any other 
region. Since last September some 70 
communities have been covered, in- 
cluding practically every town of 1,500 
population south of the Tehachapi 
Mountains, California’s Mason and 
Dixon line. 


Winston-Salem’s best assets. 


ACTION..... 
ACTIVE Market..... 


Something is always “happening” in Winston-Salem to add to its 
importance as a market for advertisers! 


A million dollar contract has just been let to make Winston- 
Salem’s Smith Reynolds airport as fine as any in the South. 


Significant? Yes! Because this project will enlarge the activities 
of the Army’s Flight Control Command 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 
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Generally, the clinics are held in 
school rooms or in business offices, 
but recently the service clubs have 
brought them nearer to the merchants. 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and other clubs now 
invite merchants to combined noon- 
day lunches. After lunch, everybody 
sits down to a serious study session, 
planned to throw light on current dis- 
tributive problems. 

This is how a typical Southern Cali- 
fornia wartime clinic is set up: 

Under the George-Deen Act, the 
state department of education holds a 
clinic wherever local school authorities 
ask for one. The Federal Government 
deals only with educational depart- 
ments in agreeing to take over half of 
the costs. Local school authorities 
publicize the idea, aided by chambers 
of commerce and retail trade associa- 
tions. When sufficient interest is 
whipped up, dates are set. The local 
educators then arrange for a meeting 
place which is rent free, publish no- 
tices, etc. 


Answer Retailers’ Questions 


The California State Department of 
Education has a regional supervisor of 
distributive education in Los Angeles, 
Willis M. Kenealy, and a field coor- 
dinator of wartime business clinics, 
Ferris Wakeley. These two men as- 
sist the local people in organizing a 
clinic. Finally, Mr. Wakeley comes 
to the scene and takes full charge. He 
undertakes to answer questions put be- 
fore him by his “‘scholars.’" The ques- 
tions range from the easy dollar one 
to the sixty-four-dollar stumper for 
the expert. 

Those who attend a clinic do not 
pay anything for the information 
given to them. The chief costs are 
the field coordinator’s expenses, plus 
approved fees which may be paid to 
other specialists, if called in. When 
everything is counted, what the Fed- 
eral Government and the state pay, 
the actual cost per merchant attend- 
ing in Southern California is decided- 
ly less than the admission to a good 
movie. 

What are the thoughts of the 
“scholar” who comes to this type of 
school? Is he discouraged about his 
difficulties, resentful of war regula- 
tors? Does he come unwillingly, as 
a last resort? 

Mr. Wakeley finds, after ten 
months of wartime clinics, that the 
business man who attends a clinic is 
prone to be both discouraged and re- 
sentful. However, more than any- 
thing else, the business man is seck- 
ing facts to guide him, and any 'e 
sentment he may have had to begin 
with soon disappears in the interest 
of learning how to operate under war- 
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THIS IS Mr. Taylor. When he talks to the nation’s busi- 
iness leaders, he likes the largest possible audience. So he 
putshis message in . . ......2-2.e- eee >> 


, THIS IS Mr. Marion. When he wants to get a message 
over, he likes it to go into the magazine with the best 
record of reader response. So,he putsitin. . .... . mae 


rr THIS IS Mr. French. He has a proper regard for his 

" business dollar. So, when he addresses executives of large 

“ and small business, he naturally puts itin. . ...../_> 

is 
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; HERE’S HOW you can prove yourself as astute as Mr. Taylor, 
y- Mr. Marion, and Mr. French—lumped together. You can just choose 
kK: the leader, NATION’S BUSINESS for all three reasons! Facts and figures 
. —detailed and interesting —are available to support all NATION’s 
ct BUSINESS claims. Write or phone Orson Angell, Director of A4dver- 


tising, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, (MOhawk 4-3450.) 
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time regulations. Since the problems 
now confronting retailers are chang- 
ing with new regulations almost 
daily, the attitude of the business man 
improves as he successfully solves even 
one of the problems before him. He 
then faces the next problem with 
greater confidence. 

Last year clinics began with priori- 
ties, went on to ceiling prices, sugar 
rationing, coffee rationing, red and 
blue stamps. Now they are struggl- 
ing with labeling regulations. Before 
long their interest in merchandise 
shortages will deepen, because thus 
far inventories have been rather well 
maintained. And manpower shortage 
is always with them, but this problem 


will soon be due for more intensive 
study. 

It now takes from two to three 
weeks after new regulations are issued 
for retailers to begin asking questions 
about them. The regulations by that 
time have reached their places of 
business, and they want to know how 
to adjust their businesses to them. 

Clinics are question-and-answer ses- 
sions, with short talks by specialists, 
sometimes from government agencies. 
The goal: solutions, not speeches. 

Topics are selected according to lo- 
cal problems and current trends in 
regulation. It may be profit limitations 
or price ceilings; it may be rationing, 
or the topic may be business survival. 


/ KROYDON 
COVER 


“Vil be D----kgmph!” Cried 
Winifred the Welder 


“Lookie, Patsy, how easy the grit, dirt and fingermarks come off o’ 
this instruction book with just a damp rag!” Yes, that cleanability 
partly explains the mounting sales of KROYDON COVER for heavy- 
duty hand books, trainees’ manuals, parts catalogs. But Kroydon is 
also very tough; it holds the staples or threads; folding strength with 
or against grain comes from extra long fibers in the stock. Its glossy 
ripple surface both sides makes “work and turn” forms O. K. 

And, take it from Winifred or Patsy, Kroydon’s hobnailed hardi- 
hood takes nothing away from its fine aristocratic looks. 


Specimens, Samples? Ask your printer 
or paper man (Kroydon’s a national 
brand), or write us at the mill. Holyoke 
Card and Paper Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Eight colors now available 
(six went to war). 
Two weights. 
Regular finish mildly ripple. 
Special finishes in moderate quantities. 


“Tough asa Pippo” 


Companion cover lines by ‘'The Cover Paper Mill’’ 


TWILTEX LEATHERCRAFT 


DURATEX WOODTONE 
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Distributive trades represented at 
gatherings range from food lines to 
service stations and insurance agents. 
Doctors and dentists have shown keen 
interest, because they, too, have prob- 
lems of supply shortages, to say noth- 
ing of difhculties in getting assistants. 

Wartime clinics have proved to be 
a logical agency between government 
bureaus, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, filling a definite gap in the regu- 
latory set-up. 

If an individual merchant takes his 
problem to OPA or to WPB, he may 
have to stand in line. The nearest 
branch may be in a distant city. The 
agencies do not have the staffs to ad- 
vise him individually. Then, too, he 
may go to the wrong agency, discov- 
ering after days of effort that for his 
particular problem, which he thought 
was an OPA regulation, he should 
have gone to WPB. 


Confusion Is Dispelled 


The wartime clinic brings the ex- 
perts to the retailer's home town, an- 
swers his individual questions and ad- 
vises him. Not only the wartime 
agencies cooperate, but regular gov- 
ernment departments, such as the De- 
partment of Commerce. The Los An- 
geles regional office, directed by Wal- 
ter Measday, for example, is active in 
sending its staff to clinics to advise on 
employe shortages and training. 

Following a clinic, which may con. 
sist of several meetings from one to 
two hours each, there usually is a new 
spirit of confidence in the community. 
Discouragement over complex and 
ceaseless rules has given place to con- 
fidence. Business men have learned 
how these rules can be followed; they 
know that confusion comes from the 
vast size of the war task, and that it 
is impossible for Washington to 
know what conditions prevail in each 
trade and community. The merchant 
has discovered that his ‘‘say so” is im- 
portant in formulating the rules, and 
in applying them; and that when his 
problems are discussed in the clinics, 
improvement in the regulations can 
follow. 

Not only distributors, but represen- 
tatives of consumers—offhicers of wom- 
en’s clubs and other organizations 
attend the clinics. They agree, to- 
gether with the merchants, that the 
clinics directly assist them in conform- 
ing to regulations. It is helpful if the 
general public can attend the clinics 
and be informed of what distributors 
are attempting to do in working with 
the Government. 

The clinics are of great assistance 
to manufacturers and wholesalers, | 
cause they clear up, in the retail field, 
many problems which would other- 
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ALABAMA has all these things . . . the in- 
dustries, the men, the materials, the power, the 


transportation, the climate, the camps. 


ONE BILLION, ONE HUNDRED THIRTY- 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS in major war con- 
tracts were awarded in Alabama by the Army, 


Alabama Leads Navy, Maritime Commission, and Treasury De- 


partment from the beginning of the war pro- 


The Southeast gram in June, 1940 through February, 1943. 
‘ n K 


This is the greatest amount awarded to any 


‘ , ny of the seven Southeastern states. This was al- 
In Contracts For 


located as follows: 


SHirT 


(Fabrication of naval and 
WY A R maritime vessels) .... . $277,000,000.00 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
(Textiles, supplies, ammuni- 
tion, etc.) 312,000,000.00 
INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES: 


(New plants and expansion 


of old plants)........ 380,000,000.0 
NON-INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES: 


(Cantonments, airfields, 


See ee ann 166,000,000.00 
TOTAL ........ $1,135,000,000.00 


’ 


With 75% or more of the state’s industr:es 
located within the Birmingham area, the South’s 


greatest industrial center continues to grow. 


Birmingham has more families in residence, 
greater payroll volume, more workers, and more 
money per worker than at any other time in the 
city’s history. 

Look at the South. Look to Birmingham. . , 

a greater market which may be sold through 
a single advertising medium . .. The Birming- 
* nam News-Age-Herald. 
ny 


. ° E. >? 
Che Birmingham News gi!) Tae BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


““THE SOUTH'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS‘*'‘ 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY RADIO STATION WSGN ye 5,000 WATTS x 610 KC 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


wise have to be referred to them. 

During the period of greater mer- 
chandise shortages, not far ahead, it 
is inevitable that wartime clinics veer 
toward that problem. It is closely 
linked with inventories. Thus far, 
only a few trades have felt acutely the 
shortages—such as hardware, automo- 
tive and appliance trades. Merchants 
in these fields who attend clinics have 
sought information on shortages, but 
other trades have been more con- 
cerned with their own immediate 
problems, such as the 48-hour week, 
wage ceilings, the Victory Tax. 

Now, however, shortages are ap- 


pearing in the textile and other lines, 
and will soon be a problem in all 
lines; and distributors will find it 
necessary to go to school for an en- 
tirely different type of George-Deen 
education. 

As Mr. Wakeley foresees this 
training, it will change the viewpoint 
of the retailer when buying. Hereto- 
fore, the retailer has relied on whole- 
salers and salesmen, abundantly sup- 
plied, and his chief difficulty has been 
to avoid over-buying, or over-stocking 
the wrong lines. Now, many whole- 
salers are rationing their best custom- 
ers because they are unable to accept 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Catalogues Publications 
Booklets Paper Covered Books 
Flyers House Organs 
Proceedings Convention Dailies 


Price Lists General Printing 


Typesetting Always clean lino- 
type and monotype. Standard and 
special type faces, if desired, from our 
own machines and type foundry. 
Presswork We have the most 
modern presses to produce any type 
of printing job economically. Color 
presses, one or more colors, operated 
by master pressmen. 

Binding Any type of binding, ma- 
chine gathering, machine covering and 
special trimmers. Again this modern 
equipment gives economy. 


Mailing If desired, we mail your 
printed matter direct from Chicago— 
the central point of distribution. The 
facilities of our binding and mailing 
departments are so equipped that we 
deliver to the post office or customer 


CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIONS BS ct 


GENERAL PRINTING ~ PNR ie - 
am 


bite 


PP “s One of the largest, most efficient and completely 
i equipped printing plants in the United States 


(The former Rogers && Hall Co. Plant) 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(The former Rogers Ff Hall Company) 


. NATIONAL @ LOCAL 
ha: Printers Dun & Bradstreet, Inc, Rates 
ONE OR MORE COLORS Printing Products Corperation 
Telephone and Associates ever $1,000,000 
WABash 3380 Highest Credit 


Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, lil. 


Excellent Quality 


Due to— Modern Equipment and | 
Master Printers. 


Quick Delivery | 

Due to—Modern Automatic .Machin- | 
ery — Day and Night Service. | 
Right Price | 


Due to— Superior Facilities and Effi- 
cient Management. 


| 
Satisfied Customers | 
Quality, Service and Economy in good 
printing keeps all satisfied. We have 
solved many printing, publication, 
catalogue, advertising and mailing 
problems. LET US SOLVE YOUR 
PROBLEM. 
WE EXCEL 


IN OUR SPECIALTIES 
Let us estimate your printing needs 
—however large or small. Estimates | 
place you under no obligation. | 
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new business. Salesmen do not come 
to see the retailer as often as they once 
did. 

In Mr. Wakeley’s opinion, the re- 
tailer will turn explorer. Closer read- 
ing of business magazines and manu- 
facturers’ direct mail will tell him 
about substitutes and new lines. He 
will pay more attention to the sales- 
men who call on him, even if they 
appear to be in far-fetched lines, for 
they may be announcing substitutes. 
He will enlist his employes to scout 
around, treating their reports of new 
merchandise as the manufacturer treats 
his employes’ suggestion box. He will 
check the small manufacturers and 
craftsmen in his neighborhood for ac- 
ceptable merchandise made of non- 
critical materials by elderly or handi- 
capped workers. Here is a good ex- 
ample: 

Department stores sell market bas- 
kets on wheels. They are made of 
wicker, and have rubber tires. Cane 
for the wicker work is as much an 
“out” as rubber tires. But the Los 
Angeles Workshop for the Blind has 
developed a market basket made of 
Venetian blind slats instead of wicker. 
It has modified the wheel, using some 
rubber it had on hand. The first de- 
partment store buyers who learned 
about the new market baskets have 
placed orders which will keep that 
section of the workshop busy for 
months. 

And the exploring retailer, Mr. 
Wakeley believes, will not forget to 
keep in closer touch with his whole- 
salers and other suppliers. Far from 
being out of business because of short- 
ages, the wholesalers themselves are 
active explorers. The retailer will 
want to know about their discoveries. 
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THE CHICAGO SUN LEADS ALL OTHER 


In the First 5 Months of 1943 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS IN THE VOLUME 
OF FULL-RUN ADVERTISING’ PLACED BY 
CHICAGO'S WOMEN’S CLOTHING STORES 


THE CHICAGO SUN’S leadership in Women’s Cloth- 
ing Store advertising should be a guiding light to 
every advertiser who has anything to sell in the 
Chicago market. 

Especially to those advertisers whose primary ap- 
peal is to women! 

For a newspaper ... amy newspaper . .. wins leader- 
ship in such an important classification as Women’s 
Clothing Stores only after advertisers have satisfied 
themselves that it first has interested women. 

The women’s clothing stores of Chicago have satis- 
fied themselves of The Sun’s appeal to women, and the 
loyalty of women to The Sun. 

Seldom has a newspaper, in 
so short a time, built such a 


responsive women’s audience. 
LINES 


THE SUN LEADS IN WOMEN’S CLOTHING STORE FULL- 
RUN ADVERTISING LINAGE IN CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS 


FIRST FIVE MONTHS— 1943 


The reason, we think, is not : SUN Tribune 


225,000 


hard to find. 


Women like The Sun as a nee 
newspaper. They respect the 150,000 
fundamental fairness of The 125,000 
Sun’s reporting, its freedom oases 
from rancor and axe-grinding, as 


the effort it makes always to tell the truth. They de- 
pend on The Sun for the news of the day. 

They like, too, the down-to-earth practical helpful- 
ness of The Sun’s Women’s Pages—the good, com- 
mon-sense guidanceand suggestion in cooking, child 
care, dress, good grooming, health and other subjects 
which The Sun’s brilliant staff of women writers give 
them every day. That’s why every weekday, after read- 
ing The Sun’s Women’s Pages, women keep the tele- 
phones in The Sun’s Service Bureau ringing constantly 
to ask: ‘‘Where can I buy it?” and. go, pocketbook- 
in-hand, to make their purchases as The Sun advises. 


Chicago’s women’s clothing 


stores have learned, to their 
profit, that women like these 


are worth cultivating, not once 


SUN 287% ° . 
——— 28.4% ina while but regularly. 

Her-Am. . 195% And regardless of what you 

Times 15.6% 


News 78% 


have to sell you can profit by 
their experience. 
Get better acquainted . .. now 
.with the new newspaper 


situation in Chicago, for: 


You need The Sun in any newspaper combination to cover Chicago com- 
pletely, economically and efficiently. 


By using The Sun alone you can make a tremendous impact against Amer- 
ica’s No. 2 market with a relatively small expenditure. 


THE CHICAGO SUN 


CHICAGO’S MORNING TRUTHPAPER 


*—Full-run advertising excludes ‘‘zone advertising” which reaches only 
a ‘raction of a newspaper's circulation at a fraction of its regular rate. 
Source: Media Records. 


Jui 


1, 1943 


* 


National Representatives: THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattl 
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1. You can goggle again—not at the pretty girl, but at 
these new utility safety goggles for women war workers. 
The “Eye Savers.” made of Plexiglass by Frederick Clin- 
ton Co., New York City, are light, weigh 1°, ounces. 


2. This new Rand, MeNally Co., globe is designed for 
today’s air-minded age. With the air-distance measuring 
tape, you can plot the airline course and mileage between 
any two places. Ideal for keeping abreast of the news. 


3. More tin saved! Olney & Carpenter, Inc., Wolcott, N. 
Y., has dropped the cylindrical tin can and now pack the 
potato sticks in regular folding cartons. The new package 
was designed by Robert Gair Co., Inc... New York City. 


1. Cream colognes are the cosmetic industry’s answer to 
the alcohol shortage. Helena Rubinstein has changed the 
formula for Heaven-Sent cologne, and concentrated the 
essence into a flat handy compact of white plastic. 


5. The Closure Corp., New York City, has just developed 
these new semi-plastic closures, featuring a funtional de- 
sign, and also having “eye” appeal. Geared to today the 
new closure uses a minimum of vital Bakelite plastic. 


EW YORK is the center of 
4 America’s largest industry—larg- 
est in scope, in productivity, in man- 
power, in influence. It is an industry 
many times larger than any of the others 
which have made this country great— 
such as railroads, steel, automobiles. 
That industry, in war or in peace, re- 
flects the pattern of the economy of the 
entire nation. Currently, along with the 
United States as a whole, it is booming. 


This giant that dwarfs the industries 
we have come to know as our greatest 
is Business Management. It is a part of 
all industry, of course, but it is also a 
single unit with workers who can be 
clearly defined: draughtsman to de- 
signer, boekkeeper to comptroller, of- 
fice boy to president. Their duties are 
as distinct as any iron puddler’s or weld- 
er’s, but their workshops take the shape 
of skyscraper office buildings rathez 
than mills or factories. 


As a group, the 10,000,000 people en- 
gaged in business management form a 
hugesegment of theworking population 
ot the country—greater than the work- 
ers in the seventeen largest manufac- 
turing industries combined. In the New 
York market, 1,600,000 people, or one 


in every three workers, are engaged in 


business management. This is more 
than the total number of workers in all 
the manufacturing industriescombined. 
Yet,inthelast Censusof Manufactures, 
New York led all cities of the country 
in value of manufactured products. 


Why is business management so impor- 
tant in the American scheme of things? 
Because: 


(1)—Business found centralized plan- 
ning and control more efficient, more 
economical and more productive of 
goods and profits than diversified 
methods. 


(2)—A merican citizens found that 
centralized business management of- 
fered them better merchandise at lower 
prices, and incidentally gave them the 
means of achieving the highest stand- 
ard of living the world has ever known. 


(3)—The Government has found 
that centralized business management 
made it possible to do a phenomenal 
production job. Without the tremen- 
dous size and resources of American 


business, without its great experimental 


laboratories, without the speed of mass 
production, America would not have 
been able to:turn the tide of the war in 
a single year. 


New York’s office building workshops 
send no banners of smoke across the 
skies as evidence of their activity, but on 
thousands of floors in hundreds of sky- 
scrapers, men and women are putting 
every ounce of effort into the tremen- 
dously important job of administrating 
and planning America’s war produc- 
tion. Their work, no less than that of 
their brothers and sisters on the pro- 
duction lines, is responsible for Ameri- 
ca’s miracle of production. 


In war or in peace, New York is the 
core of national industry. Now, New 
York is going full speed ahead with the 
business of war. When peace comes, 
this city is destined to an even greater 
future as the focal point of the business 
and industry of the world. Its pros- 
perity and its progress will eclipse any- 
thing it has known in the past. 


Herald <sseke Tribune 


NEW YORK—THE CAPITAL OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


Juty 1, 1943 
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NASHVILLE.... 


104 


IN THE NATION 


In Sunday 
Department Store Lineage 


During First Four Months, 1943 


Other Outstanding Achievements 
During First Four Months 1943 


I. DEPARTMENT STORE LINEAGE GAIN 


69% 


2.NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


19... 


(Department Store Lineage) 


2be-NASHVILLE BANNER 


A nd 


Evening Field 
(Department Store Lineage) 


NASHVILLE: 


236.026 


City Zone Population 


Nashville Banner 


Nashville Tennessean 


Represented by 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Recommended New Books 
For Marketing Men 


“The Spirit of Enterprise,’ by Edgar M. 
Queeny. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York City. Price $2. 

The author of this book is Edgar M. 
Queeny, president of Monsanto Chemica! 
Co., St. Louis, who tells a remarkable story 
of the growth of industry in America. 

In a studied sort of way, Mr. Queeny 
also takes the New Deal and the “Wash- 
ington bureaucrats’ apart, gently but firm- 
ly, and lays the pieces out on the floor 
where all may look and see. Then he 
leaves the parts there. 

He traces the philosophies of the New 
Dealers back to one Thorstein Veblen, now 
deceased, who “for seven years after his 
graduation was unsuccessful in securing a 
job, and it was not until he had passed his 
forty-sixth year that his annual salary ex- 
ceeded $600.” , 

Mr. Veblen hated business and business- 
men, wherever successful, and laid out 
step by step a plan to bring their downfall. 
Mr. Queeny draws a parallel which shows 
how well his followers have carried on, 
step by step, to accomplish that job. Many 
of them, and he names a few, are in high 
places. He has done a careful scouting 
duty in tracing their footsteps. 

Mr. Queeny also shows how the very 
business men whose destruction was sought, 
have been called upon to save the Nation 
in time of war and points to the amazingly 
fine job they are doing. Yet in doing that 
job, one sees as he reads the book, that 
they may even be working closer to the end 
that Mr. Veblen planned for them. 

Head of a great chemical company, M: 
Queeny performs his task .carefully and 
painstakingly, in the same manner he might 
expect one of his laboratory scientists to 
analyze some complex compound. He ac- 
complishes it without recourse to venom. 

Inspiring facts are dropped into the tell- 
ing, such as the statement that more steel 
is produced every fifteen minutes today 
than was made in the entire year of 1867: 
that forty years ago Literary Digest said, 
“The horseless carriage . . . will never 
come into as common use as the bicycle.’ 

He goes back into history to trace a 
series of Utopias to their ends—all failures. 
Yet, he adds, inventors and business men, 
working together, have accomplished more 
for the people than all the Utopian dream- 
ers ever imagined in their wildest fancies. 

His moral seems to be: Give the country 
back to business and see it forge ahead to 
new heights.’’ He points out that there 1s 
still hope . . . “In elections.” 

“History of Macy's of New York,” by 
Ralph M. Hower. Published by Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Price 
$3.75. 

“Educational Publicity,’ by Benjamin 
Fine. Published by Harper & Bros., New 
York City. Price $3. 

“Airline Public Relations Activities,’ by 
John H. Frederick and Geneva Booth. Pub- 
lished by Authors, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. Price $1. 

“Employment Advertising Encyclopedia.” 
Published by Parish & Phillips, Miami, 
Fla. Price $1. 2. 

"The New Philosophy of Public De?t. 
by Harold G. Moulton. Published by the 
Brookings Institute, Washington, D. ©. 
Price $1. 

“How to Train Workers for War /- 
dustries,” edited by Alvin E. Dodd and 
James O. Rice. Published by Harpe: & 
Bros. Price $3. 
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ITH SOMEONE you really know, an old friend, you never 
pause to think how to say something. The words just 
me out, free and easy, and you’re on each other’s beam 
sht at the start. It may be double-talk to someone else, but 
just you two, it’s sound sense. You pay attention, you 
ed, and ideas get across. 


Most all magazines have this close touch with their 
aders. It’s an extra and valuable plus for advertisers, 
*” *editorial leader- 
ip,” or what ever. Magazines have performed many grand 
bs for their readers (and for advertisers) simply because 
ch has reached out to find and influence its own particular 


own variously as “magazine influence, 


ud of reader, thousands strong or millions strong. 


True Story has done just this kind of job, no more and no 
s. But True Story has accomplished all this with a very 
ecial group of people...Wage Earners. True Story is a 
ferent kind of magazine simply because Wage Earners are 
different kind of people. But because True Story has 
derstood Wage Earners for 24 years, known and respected 
“ir likes and dislikes, True Story goes into their homes, 
er 2 million strong every month, and talks with level- 
ound respect and understanding. 


There are many ways of reaching Wage Earners. You can 
out and meet them yourself. They'll ask, “What do you 
ant, Mister?” And what do you say next? 


But you can come along with True Story, share and 
fit by the attention always given an old friend, and 
ow that your advertising is not only reaching more 
age Earners than can be reached by any other magazine, 
isactually influencing Wage Earners! 


\dvertisers in increasing numbers are discovering that 
tue Story is the sound, low-cost and resultful way to both 
wh and influence today’s best market, tomorrow’s most 
portant market ...the Wage Earner Market! 


You Get More Wage Earner Families Through 


True Story Than Through Any Other Magazine... 
US WAGE EARNER INFLUENCE! 


Story reader myself for over fifteen years 
) 4 ‘ 
don’t know what I would 


do without it.” 


Saves Stories for Daughter 
to Read Two Years from Now 


Tucked away in the bottom of a bureau 
drawer is a collection of True Story stories, 
saved by Mrs. Robert Richardson of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. “My daughter Dorothy is 13 now 
and I have saved these stories for ™ to read 


when she is 15. T know that the problems and 


situations in these stories are things that she 
may have to face herself some day, and I want 
her to benefit by seeing 


worked out the solutions. 


how others have 


I have been a True 


and 


GIVES YOU 
THESE 
6 “EXTRAS” 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Most Wage Earners at Least Cost — 
Highest Average Ad Readership 
Record Pass- Along 

Least Duplicated Audience 

41% Higher Editorial Readership 
Moves with the Payrolls 


Sales Menagimtnit 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services Estimates for August, 1943 


Dollar volume of retail sales and services in August is likely to hold about the 


same percentage of gain over last year as has prevailed for several months. 


The 


9% predicted gain is, so far as retail stores are concerned, largely due to price 


increases. 


Currently the greatest gains are coming in jewelry, eating and drink- 


ing places, apparel, drug and department stores. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a running 
chart on the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading market 
centers of the country. Among the ones 
shown in the following columns are 
those in which, for the month imme- 
diately following date of publication, 
Retail Sales and Services should com- 
pare most favorably with the similar 
period a year ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 

Two index figures are given, 


the first called, “City Index.” This 


shows the ratio between the sales vol- 


ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, ‘‘City-National Index,’ relates 
that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. The third column, 
“$ millions’ gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 


approximately 200 cities. 


Suggested Uses For This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. 
guide for your branch and district managers. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 
this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 


list giving estimates of 12- months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
The price is $1.00 per year. 


(b) A 


(c) Revising sales quotas. 


(f) Determining 
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the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily proje<'ions 
of existing trends. Of greater im. 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the markct as 
compared with other cities. 


In studying these tables three pri. 
mary points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re. 

lation to its 1942 month? If the 

“City Index’’ is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re. 
lation to the nation? If the “City. 
National Index” is above 100 it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex. 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me. 
dium-sized cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 


San Diego leads the Nation’s war 
centers despite a slight drop in city 
index over last month, but Austin, 
Topeka, Tucson, Evansville, Ports. 
mouth and Honolulu register large 
gains. San Diego is still in front with 
an index of 182.5, followed by New- 
port News, 161.1, Ogden, 161.1, 
Wichita, 160.5, Portland, 157.7, Aus 
tin, 155.0, Topeka, 152.3, Portsmouth, 


150.0, Evansville, 147.5, Tacoma, 
145.1, Tucson, 145.0, Honolulu, 
145.0, Oakland, 143.6, Savannah, 


143.4, Portland, 140.3. 


% Cities marked with a a star are “Pre. 
ferred-Cities-ofthe-Month,” with — gain: 
equaling or exceeding the national gain. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1943) 


City ; 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
U.S. A 109.0 100.0 5,650.00 
Alabama 
% Mobile ...... 128.0 117.4 8.35 
% Montgomery . 110.0 100.9 4:90 
* Birmingham 109.5 100.5 17.8 
Arizona 
% Tucson ..... 145.0 133.0 5.00 
%& Phoenix 134.7 123.6 8.95 
Arkansas 
% Little Rock .. 118.0 108.3 6.70 
% Fort Smith 109.2 100.2 2.31 
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Retatt SALES AND SERVICES 


(S.M. Forecast for August, 1943) 


City 

City Nat'l 
Index Index 

california 
& San Diego .. 182.5 167.4 
# Oakland .... 143.6 131.7 
% Long Beach .. 133.2 122.2 
*%& Stockton .... 127.3 116.8 
#% San Jose .... 127.0 116.5 
% San Francisco. 124.1 113.9 
%& San Bernardino 121.4 111.4 
% Berkeley .... 117.5 107.8 
% Los Angeles . 112.4 103.1 
% Sacramento .. 111.2 102.0 
% Santa Barbara. 110.6 101.5 
Pasadena .... 107.5 98.6 
Fresno ...... 102.7 94.2 


Colorado 


% Colo. Springs . 135.5 124.3 
% Pueblo ...... 132.8 121.8 
Sg ae 118.7 108.9 


Connecticut 


% Hartford .... 119.2 109.4 
* Bridgeport cae S208 WL 
% New Haven .. 109.0 100.0 
Stamford .... 108.6 99.6 
Waterbury .. 105.7. 97.7 
Delaware 


% Wilmington .. 114.3 104.9 


District of Columbia 


% Washington . 109.0 100.0 


Florida 


*% Tampa ...... 132.4 121.5 
% Jacksonville . 125.3 115.0 
% Miami ...... 112.7 103.4 
Georgia 
% Savannah .... 143.4 131.5 
¥% Macon ...... 115.1 105.6 
% Columbus ... 112.7. 103.4 
% Atlanta ..... 109.5 100.5 
Albany ...... 102.0 93.6 
Augusta .... 97.5 89.4 
Hawaii 
% Honolulu ... 145.0 133.0 
Idaho 
% Boise ..... . 129.6 118.9 
Illinois 
% Chicago ..... 118.5 108.7 
WE. St. Louis . 117.0 107.3 
® Rockford .... 116.8 107.2 
Moline-Rock 
Isl.-E. Moline. 105.3 96.6 
a 104.0 95.4 
Indiana 


% Evansville ... 147.5 135.3 
*& Terre Haute . 120.3 110.4 
w® Indianapolis . 120.2 110.3 
®& Fort Wayne . 119.0 109.2 
> rere 108.6 99.6 
100.6 92.3 


vz 
ee) 
om 
=] 
Q, 


® Si City .. 125.3 115.0 
% Des Moines .. 116.1 106.5 
& Cedir Rapids . 109.7 100.6 

Davenport ... 103.0 94.5 


(Continued on page 82) 


Jury 1, 1943 


$ 
Millions 


9.65 


70.40 


9.05 
10.25 
13.95 


ta 
4.40 
3.50 
26.00 
1.40 
3.90 


27.70 


a6 You lived in Portland 


you’d read, 
& 


The Journal dominates the rich, “ Take Comics for instance. In 
vital Portland Trading Zone because New York you'd have to buy 
it publishes news, features in popular 5 ae ee 4) 


a 
? 
of 


balance. It offers readers outstanding . to read these famous comics 
national features as well as the most 4 published im Portland in 
popular local writers. As Portland, Ore- 4 The Journal exclusively! 
gon’s only afternoon newspaper, The § Orphan Annie * Wash Tubbs 

ournal can publish world news as well © “lleY Oop * Tillie The Toiler 
J P : e ‘a Jiggs & Maggie * Dan Dunn 
as the local news the same day it happens. g The Nebbs » Mickey Mouse 
(Here’s how: when The Journal goes to g Donald — Pen Poleoka 
press it’s mid-afternoon in Portland, day } ry th seed 

is done in Washington, it’s after six in Boots & Her Buddies 
New York and midnight or later in most - me ae ha eee 

‘ ife’s Like That * Popeye 

of the rest of the world.) .-That’s why I Dixie Dugan + Out Our Way 
The Journal is today as it has been for g Room & Board 
years the preferred* newspaper in the g  5arney Google 

Portland Area. Here population exceeds | *New York: Journal-American, 
700,000 and monthly payrolls top 42 & — ee 
million—it is today one of the Pacific FY Chicago: Herald-American, 
Coast’s five major markets. a alates 

*T he Journal reaches 21,993 more families in / 

the Portland Area than any other newspaper. @ 

4 
4 
o 
aaa ¢ 


Portland's Afternoon Newspaper 


othe JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented by REYNCOLDS-FITZGERALD. . NewYork 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Franciscee 
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Seles Wenagemtnit 
HighSpot Cities 


(Continued from page 81) 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1943) 


Kansas 

% Wichita 

% Topeka ..... 
%& Kansas City .. 
Kentucky 


* Louisville 
% Lexington 


Louisiana 


% New Orleans 
Shreveport 


Maine 


% Portland 
Bangor 


Maryland 


¥% Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Massachusetts 


% Springfield 
% Boston ..... 
% Worcester ... 
% New Bedford. 
%* Lowell 
¥% Holyoke .... 
Fall River ... 


Michigan 


% Detroit 
¥% Jackson 
% Lansing 
%* Battle Creek . 
% Flint 
% Bay City .... 
%& Grand Rapids. 
%* Saginaw 

¥% Kalamazoo 


Minnesota 
%& Minneapolis 
*% Duluth 

% St. Paul ... 
Mississippi 
¥% Jackson 
Missouri 

% Kansas City 
* St. Joseph 
% Springfield 
% St. Louis ... 
Montana 

% Billings 
Nebraska 


% Omaha 
¥* Lincoln 
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City 
Index 


160.5 
152.3 
144.1 


118.5 
117.6 


116.5 
107.0 


157.7 
102.5 


120.1 
103.0 


130.8 
116.0 
115.7 
112.4 
112.3 
111.4 
104.5 


137.2 
130.0 
128.6 
124.5 
120.1 
115.5 
113.5 
111.6 
110.1 


120.3 
115.7 
115.0 


123.0 


130.3 
128.4 
117.4 
114.8 


110.6 


City 


Nat'l 
Index 


120.0 
106.4 
106.1 
103.1 
103.0 
102.2 

95.9 


101.5 


126.4 
121.6 


$ 
Millions 


23.25 
6.10 


4.20 


18.10 
5.40 


Retam SALES AND SERVICES 


(S.M. Forecast for August, 1943) 


City 


Index 


New Hampshire 


Manchester 


New Jersey 


% Newark 

% Camden 
Paaseic ...... 
Trenton ..... 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken-Pat. . 


New Mexico 
% Albuquerque 
New York 


% New York 

% Niagara Falls. 

¥% Elmira ; 

*% Buffalo ..... 

% Rochester . 

%* Jamestown 

% Troy 

% Syracuse 
ee 
Schenectady 
Binghamton .. 
Albany 


North Carolina 


%* Durham 


oe Winston-Salem. 


% Charlotte 
Greensboro 
Asheville 
Raleigh 


North Dakota 


% Grand Forks . 
% Fargo 


& Dayton . 

% Cleveland 

* Toledo ae 

% Springfield 

% Canton 

% Columbus 

% Cincinnati 

%& Youngstown 
Zanesville 
Steubenville 


Oklahoma 
% Muskogee 


% Oklahoma City 


*% Tulsa 


Oregon 


% Portland 
% Salem ....... 


Pennsylvania 


% Williamsport . 
¥%e Chester ...... 
* York 
¥% Philadelphia 
* Erie 
% Harrisburg 
% Pittsburgh ’ 
Wilkes-Barre . 
Reading .. 
Allentown 


102.7 


103.0 


120.7 


120.1 
119.2 
118.6 
116.3 
114.0 
113.7 
110.8 
109.7 
108.6 
107.3 
106.9 
105.0 


124.6 
117.0 
13.5 
107.2 
106.5 

85.0 


115.0 
111.5 


~ 


135.2 
122.3 
119.7 
119.3 
119.1 
116.5 
114.8 
114.5 
109.2 
107.5 
102.7 


130.2 
125.7 
116.0 


140.3 
114.1 


132.5 
124.6 
117.4 
115.1 
114.5 
113.0 
112.6 
108.7 
105.0 
103.8 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 


114.8 


110.7 


110.2 
109.4 
108.8 
106.7 
104.6 
104.3 
101.7 
100.6 
99.6 
98.4 
98.1 
96.3 


114.3 
107.3 
105.5 
98.3 
97.7 
78.4 


105.5 
102.3 


124.0 
432.2 
109.8 
109.4 
109.3 
106.9 
105.3 
105.0 
100.2 

98.6 

94.2 


119.4 
3333 
106.4 


128.7 
104.7 


121.6 
114.3 
107.7 
105.6 
105.0 
103.7 
103.3 

99.7 

96.3 

95.2 


$ 


Millions 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 


(S.M. Forecast for August, 1943) 


Pa. (Cont'd. ) 


Lancaster .... 
Johnstown 

Scranton 
Altoona 


Rhode Island 
% Providence 


South Carolina 


% Columbia .... 

¥% Spartanburg 

¥% Charleston 
Greenville 


South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 


%* Nashville .... 

¥% Chattanooga 

%* Knoxville 
Memphis 


Texas 


*® Austin 
%& Fort Worth .. 
% Beaumont 


¥% Corpus Christi. 


i 

%* Galveston 

%* Houston 

% San Antonio 

¥* Dallas 

% El Paso 
Wichita 


Utah 
%& Ogden 


Falls. 


% Salt Lake City 


Vermont 


Burlington 


Virginia 


% Newport News 


% Portsmouth 

% Richmond 

* Norfolk 
Lynchburg 
Roanoke 


Washington 


% Tacoma 


% Spokane 
* Seattle 


West Virginia 
%* Huntington 


Charleston 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 


% Milwaukee 
% Superior 
%* Manitowoc 
%* Madison 


La Crosse ... 


Green Bay 
Sheboygan 


Wyoming 


%& Cheyenne .... 
SALES 


103.0 
102.3 
101.6 

96.0 


118.5 


125.2 
116.3 
$2.3 
107.1 


121.6 


123.1 
118.4 
115.5 
108.0 


100.0 


161.1 
120.8 


97.6 


161.1 
150.0 
124.5 
122.7 
101.5 
100.0 


145.1 
138.3 
130.4 


112.6 
108.5 
108.1 


133.2 
323.3 
122.0 
121.3 
107.1 
104.5 
104.2 


125.2 


MANAGEM 


City 
City Nat'l 
Index Index 


108.7 


114.9 
106.7 
105.8 

98.2 


111.6 


112.9 
108.6 
106.0 

99.1 


142.2 
121.4 
119.6 
119.4 
114.8 
110.1 
108.9 
108.6 
105.7 
105.0 

91.7 


147.8 
110.8 


89.5 


147.8 
137.7 
114.2 
112.6 
93.1 
91.7 


133.1 
126.9 
119.6 


103.3 
99.5 
99.2 


122.5 
113.1 
111.9 
110.9 
98.3 
95.9 
95.6 


114.9 


$ 
Millions 


4.60 


NT 


}.60 


2.05 


Agencies 


The war has brought a lot of executive 
changes in agencies, but few, as yet, in 
agency ownership and control. One of the 


latter becomes effective July 1, when 
O'Dea, Sheldon & Canaday, Inc., New 
York and Baltimore, becomes Sheldon, 


Quick & McElroy. J. F. Quick and L. C. 
McElroy buy the interest of Mark O'Dea, 
who will devote himself to duties as pub- 
lic relations director of the United States 
Maritime Commission and the War Ship- 
ping Administration, in Washington. 
George H. Sheldon becomes president of 
the agency. The interest of Ward M. 
Canaday was bought some time ago. 


Conway Studios 


Carl Brown __be- 
comes vice - presi- 
dent at Sherman & 
Marquette’s New 


York office. 


Carl 
Sample-Hummert, is now vice-president in 
charge of the New York office of Sherman 


Brown, formerly with Blackett- 


& Marquette. . . Edmund L. Cashman, ra- 
dio executive, is elected a vice-president of 
Foote, Cone & Belding. Frederic Wake- 
man, formerly copy chief of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, joins F. C. & B., New York, 
as account executive and copywriter. 
William T. Cobb, vice-president, is ap- 
pointed general copy director of Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law. . John P. Brod- 
erick, formerly with The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, becomes public relations director of 
Doremus & Co. . . Frank Armstrong, re- 
cently promotion manager of Warner Bros., 
rejoins Arthur Kudner, Inc., at Detroit. . . 
Harry Wismer is named manager, radio 
department of Maxon, Inc., at Detroit. . . 
John Gordon, from Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, joins Compton Advertising, Inc., 
in charge of non-serial radio shows. 
Kennon Jewett, from J. Walter Thompson 
Co., is now a copy executive with William 
H. Weintraub & Co., New York. . . Rich- 
ard Manville, from Donahue & Coe, be- 
comes director of research of Warwick & 
Legler, New York. . . Edgar A. Steele re- 
Signs as executive vice-president of L. M. 
Clark, Inc., to become research and media 
director of Maxon, Inc., at New York. 
* * & 

Thomas W. Hughes is elected vice- 
president of National Export Advertising 
Service, New York. . . Malcolm D. Mac- 
Pherson is named public relations director 
of Ralph H. Jones Co., Cincinnati and 
New York. . . Richard S. Chenault, from 
Foote, Cone & Belding, joins Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, at New York, as associate 
art director. . . Don Bernard, radio pro- 
ducer, becomes West Coast manager of 
William Esty & Co., succeeding Bill Moore, 
who joins the Navy. 


Accounts 


Bituminous Coal, Inc., New York, to 
Arthy: Kudner, Inc. . . K. L. M. Royal 
Dutc!: Air Lines to Redfield-Johnstone, Inc. 
- . Lackawanna Railroad to Federal Adver- 
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Uedia & Agency News 


NBC station. . 


tising Agency. . . Lehigh Valley Railroad 
to Caples Co. . . Schenley’s Reserve and 
Royal Reserve blended whiskies to Biow 
Co. . . . Parade Publication, Inc., New 
York, and Kelley Island Lime & Transport 
Co., Cleveland, to Roy S. Durstine, Inc. . . 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, to N. W. 
Ayer & Son. . . Kellett Autogiro Corp., 
Philadelphia, to Fuller & Smith & Ross. . . 
Sealright Co., Fulton, N. Y., to Federal 
Agency. . . Remington Rand, Systems Di- 
vision, to Addison Vars, Inc., Buffalo. . . 
New York State’s Bureau of Publicity to 
Duane Jones Co. . . Rustless Iron & Steel 
Corp., Baltimore, to Houck & Co., Roanoke 
and Richmond. McBee Co., Athens, 
Ohio, accounting forms and equipment, and 
National Foods, Inc., Pittsburgh, Marjorie 
Daw macaroni products, to L. E. McGivena 
& Co., New York. . . Bols Distillery, Ar- 
gentina, will promote Bols gin and cordials 
through Brisacher, Davis & Van Norden, 
New York office. . . Cloverdale Spring Co., 
Baltimore, soft drinks, to Richard A. Foley 
Agency, Philadelphia. . . General Electric 
Co. will promote industrial electronics 
through N. W. Ayer & Son. . . Golden 
State Co., Ltd., San Francisco, dairy prod- 
ucts, to Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


Radio 


Mutual Broadcasting System and Radio 
Mil, a chain of thirty-eight stations in 
Mexico, sign contracts for an exchange of 
programs. 

. kw 

Blue Network summarizes progress of 
its first 16 months of independent opera- 
tion in a booklet on “The Blue Network 
Today.” Factors included are addition of 
35 stations; addition of 1,000,000 radio 
homes to coverage, and signing of 24 new 
coast-to-coast advertisers. 

* & # 

General Foods puts three and American 
Home Products two of their daytime serials 
on the full CBS network. 

* * Os 

C. E. Hooper, Inc., expands its national 
ratings reports ‘to include number of men, 
women and children listening to particular 
programs; average number of minutes lis- 
tened during each hour, and continuous 
ratings of nationally-sponsored programs 


broadcast after 10:30 P.M. and before 8 
A.M. 


Edward de Salis- 
bury (left) is 


WEAF’s new pro- 
motion manager. 


And Mahlon A. 

Glascock is ap- 

pointed sales man- 

ager of WRC, 

another NBC. sta- 
tion, 


Edward de Salisbury is appointed pro- 
motion manager of WEAF, New York, key 
. Lunsford P. Yandell re- 


I'D LIKE TO TALK 


with a “post war minded’? manufacturer or 
company executive who can use over {2 yrs. 
sales, merchandising and advertising experi- 
ence to good advantage. Four yrs. were spent 
with an ad agency and over eight yrs. with 
two of the largest food manufacturers in the 


country . . . acting in executive sales, mer- 
chandising and managerial capacities. Loca- 
tion of no consequence. Salary open. Will 
send resume preliminary to interview if re- 
quested. Box 1034, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


You’ve 
got to be good 
to be 


over 


100! 


Buffalo 
COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper’ in Western New York 


HELP US 


FIGHT 
eCANCER 


160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many 
of these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women’s Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, ad- 
dress the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 


THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


350 Medison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“KRNT* Pushes 
Conkey Feed Sales 
Up 50 Percent ”’ 


Reports W. C. Fuller, 
Des Moines Distributor 


“Last year, our sales of Con- 
key Feeds were good. This 
year, thanks to KRNT, our 
Conkey business is up 50 per- 
cent.” 


So reports W. C. Fuller, gen- 
eral manager of the Des 
Moines’ Elevator, regional 
distributor for Conkey Feeds. 
The report continues: 


“Last October, Conkey’s took 
over the KRNT Sunday 
Noon Farm News, plus a ser- 
ies of daily announcements. 


“From the first week, we no- 
ticed an increase in Conkey 
sales, in the 25 counties we 
serve. Today, despite delivery 
problems, our records show a 
virtual sell-out every month. 


“We know this increase is 
largely due to KRNT, as this 
one station has carried the 
load for Conkey advertising 
in our area.” 


*Conkey also used affiliated Cowles 
stations WMT and WNAX. 


KS0 


BASIC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 


ARNT 


The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with Des Moines Register & Tribune 
Represented by The Katz Agency 
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turns to his duties as vice-president of 
Blue Network after serving for ten months 
with American Red Cross in England. . . 
Mahlon A. Glascock is appointed sales 
manager of WRC, Washington, NBC sta- 
tion. . . Miss Hazel Brett Howard joins 
WSAI, Cincinnati, as promotion director. 
. . Thomas Means, from WCSC, Charles- 
ton, S. C., joins CBS in New York in 
promotion work for Columbia's owned sta- 
tions. . . Norman Livingston, former radio 
director of Redfield-Johnstone Agency, be- 
comes assistant director of program oper- 
ations of WOR, New York. . . William 
F. Carley’s duties with WINS, New York, 
are expanded. He’s now director of pub- 
licity, promotion and news. . . Claire Hy- 
land joins the network sales promotion 
staff of NBC, at New York. . . Ray Lin- 
ton forms a national representative busi- 
ness, with offices in New York and Chi- 
cago. 

About 90% of pre-war aspirants still 
want to build frequency modulation sta- 
tions after the war, and are keeping their 
applications on file with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. About 50 ap- 
plications are included. 

‘ * & 

WATR, Waterbury, Conn., WKEY, 
Covington, Va., and KENO, Las Vegas, 
Nev., join Blue Network. . . KPAC, Port 
Arthur, Tex., Mutual outlet, appoints Jo- 
seph Hershey McGillvra national adver- 
tising representative. .. WAAT, New 
York, appoints Spot Sales, Inc., as sales 
representative for the country, outside the 
New York area. 


Magazines 


The nation’s magazine publishers are 
launching a campaign, in cooperation with 
War Advertising Council, on the need for 
holding down wartime living costs. The 
campaign will follow the pattern set down 
by members of National Publishers Asso- 
ciation in a recent series on the meaning 
of total war, which appeared in 440 maga- 
zines with combined circulation of §88,- 
000,000. Slogan will be “Use It Up, 
Wear It Out, Make It Do, Do Without.” 

* * 38 

Agencies which prepared advertisements 
for the publishers’ campaign are Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Leo Burnett 
Co., Foote, Cone & Belding, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, McCann-Erickson, Newell-Emmett, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, J. Walter Thompson 
and Young & Rubicam. 


Farm magazine advertising in April and 
May showed an increase of more than 40% 
from same dates of 1942. 

* wk % 

United States News reports on its first 
10 years, first as a newspaper, then as a 
magazine, in a promotion piece called 
“Souvenir.” One current fact about the 
News: “After cutting the complimentary 
list from 5,300 to the marrow, last Febru- 
ary, to save paper, a letter was sent offer- 
ing a subscription at an advertiser's rate 
of $2 a year.” About 1,300 advertising 
men said they'd be glad to pay for it. 

* * * 


By omitting guillotine trim from its 
magazines, Macfadden Publications intro- 
duce a new binding, which is said to save 
almost half of the 10% paper reduction 
ordered by WPB. The bind produces 
magazines within 1-16th of an inch of their 
regular sizes. A survey showed that 91% 
of readers were unaware of any change. 

- = 

Charles J. Hauk Jr. is appointed sales 

promotion manager of the Guide Maga- 


zines—Click, Screen Guide, Stardom and 
Movie-Radio Guide. . . F. S. Norman, fo: 
mer general manager of Condé Nast Pub 
lications, joins Newsweek as assistant to 
the general manager, in charge of post-war 
production planning. . . William E. Sim- 
ler is named advertising director of A’, 
News and Air Tech. Miss Doroth, 
Shank, from the Department of Agricui- 
ture, becomes director of the experimental 
kitchen and an associate editor of What 
New in Home Economics, Chicago. 
2 © 

Denman B. Valentine is appointed pro- 
motion manager of Family Circle, succeed: 
ing Walter E. Barber, who joins the magz- 
zine’s eastern sales staff. . . Harry M. Vaw- 
ter, for 12 years New York district man- 
ager of Saturday Evening Post, is appointed 
general manager of Bituminous Coal, Inc., 
New York, new national educational and 
public relations agency for the soft coal 
industry. 


Newspapers 
Cranston Williams, general manager of 


American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, told Association of Newspaper Clas- 


sified Advertising Managers, meeting re- 


cently in New York, that newsprint con- 
sumption in the first five months of 1943 
was only 5% less than in the same period 
of 1942, or half the 10% reduction re- 
quired by WPB. 

* +*¢ # 

Advertising linage of newspapers in 52 
cities in May, reports Media Records, rose 
13% from May, 1942. Classified increased 
39.8%, automotive was up 38%, and gen- 
eral or national up 28.1%. Retail de- 
clined 0.8% and financial was off 0.1%. 
For the first five months of the year, linage 
in these cities rose 10.3% from a year ago, 
due chiefly to gains of more than 20% in 
classified, general and automotive. 

oe * od 

Procter & Gamble continued first among 
all advertisers in combined expenditures in 
newspapers, magazines, farm journals and 
network radio in 1942, says Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, A.N.P.A., in its annual study. 
Others in the top 10 in the four media 
were, in order, Lever Bros., General Foods, 
Reynolds Tobacco, Sterling Drug, General 
Motors, Colgate - Palmolive - Peet, General 
Mills, Liggett & Myers and Philip Mor- 
ris. P. & G. was first in newspapers, fol- 
lowed by Reynolds and G. M. 

* * #* 


P. L. Jackson, publisher of the Oregon 
Journal, Portland, is chosen president of 
the Pacific Coast division, Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, A.N.P.A., succeeding Roy A. 
Brown, San Rafael, Cal., Independent. 
Norman Chandler, Los Angeles Times, con- 
tinues as chairman of the advisory board. 

Des Moines Register and Tribune, Nor- 
folk, Neb., Daily News, and Pendleton, 
Ore., East Oregonian become members ot 
the Bureau of Advertising. 


John M. Peterson and L. Parker Likely 
buy the Westporter-Herald, a semi-weckly 
newspaper at Westport, Conn., from Willis 
S. Jones. Mr. Peterson formerly was na- 
tional advertising director of Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers and vice-president nd 
general manager of Street & Smith Publt- 
cations. 

* * & 

S. Z. Oppenheim, advertising manager of 
Scholastic Magazines, New York, is namec 
national advertising manager of Aér:raft 
Times and Shipyard Times, Los Angeles, 
to be known as ‘Southern California's On- 
the-Job Newspapers.” . . Stephen F. > 
ham, from St. Louis Globe-Demo-rat's 
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New York office, joins the New York staff 
of Noee, Rothenburg & Jann, newspaper 
representatives. 
publishers representative, joins the Phila- 
deiphia Evening Bulletin, on resort and 
travel accounts. 


. C. V. Devery, formerly 


os * 


ew York Herald 


Tribune launches a 


campaign on New York City as the center 
of the nation’s “business management in- 
dustry,” 


in which 10,000,000 people are 
engaged. Philadelphia Record issues a 
booklet, ,“From the Fighting Fronts,” on 
careers and present assignments of 132 
leading foreign correspondents, including 
the Record’s. 

* * & 

William Wallace, advertising manager 
of the Toronto Star, is elected president of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives Associ- 
ation. Henry Manz, Cincinnati Post, and 
Robert K. Drew, Milwaukee Journal, be- 
comie vice-presidents, and Irving Buntman, 
Wisconsin Newspaper Markets, continues 
as secretary-treasurer. 


Business Papers 


In connection with an item on new busi- 
ness papers (SM, June 1), the Printing 
and Publishing Division of WPB points 
out that ‘the magazine paper situation has 
become much more critical within the last 
few weeks, and it has been necessary for 
us to discourage new publications, even 
though they may have worth while objec- 
tives. We are also urging publishers to 
make every ton of paper go just as far as 
possible, and to minimize their use of pa- 
per during the third quarter, to provide 
for additional curtailment which is very 
likely to become necessary in the fourth 
quarter. ; 

F. W. Dodge Corp., building and real 
estate publications, forms a development 
committee, headed by Thomas S. Holden, 
president, to “study and review proposals 
to meet fully all changing information 
needs of the industry during the war period 
and thereafter.” . . . Architectural Record, 
Restaurant Management and Hotel Manage- 
ment pool resources to present, in August 
issues, a joint editorial study on ‘“The Res- 
taurant of Tomorrow.” Drug Topics 
will sponsor a “Wartime Health Week,” 
October 1-11. Chain Store Age will 
publish its 12th annual Directory of Manu- 
facturers as a special section of its General 
Merchandise-Variety Store Executives edi- 
tion, on August 1. 


Schuyler Hopper is 
joining Progressive 
Grocer in August. 


Schuyler Hopper, for the last six years 
wal ssociated Business Papers, will join 
Prog ve Grocer, New York, on August 
1 as executive. . . Paul E. Clissold suc- 
ceeds father, the late Edward T. Clis- 
sold president of Bakers’ Helper Co., 
Chic. . . T. Neal Wilder becomes re- 
searc id promotion manager of Product 
Engi) ‘ng, &@ McGraw-Hill publication. . . 
Louis '. Delson becomes head of the In- 
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stitute of Modern Business, 
managing editor of Modern Business and 
Industrial Progress. Eric Ainsworth, 
from Schenley Distillers, is now eastern 
advertising manager of Liquor Publications, 
Inc., New York. . . Don Harway, Los An- 
geles, is named West Coast representative 
for Metal Progress, Cleveland. 


Chicago, and 


Point of Purchase Group 


Elects R. W. Thomas 


Ralph W. Thomas, vice-president of 
Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston, is elected 
president of Point of Purchase Advertising 
Institute, Inc., New York. Lloyd L. Grisa- 
more, Arvey Corp., Chicago, is chosen vice- 
president, and George L. Rose, Mounting 
& Finishing Co., Brooklyn, continues as 
secretary-treasurer. 


T.A.B. Will Increase 
Auditing Work 


Starting in August, Traffic Audit Bu- 
reau, Inc., New York, will issue semi- 
annual circulation figures for outdoor plants 
operating in cities of 25,000 and more 
population. Formerly, T.A.B. supplied 
complete audits for all outdoor plants every 
three years. 

The work will be aided by three research 
specialists, Arno Johnson, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Earl Robinson, Pedlar & 
Ryan, and L. D. H. Weld, McCann-Erick- 
son. A. W. Lehman becomes executive 
head of T.A.B., in addition to his duties 
with Advertising Research Foundation and 
Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting. 
Henry M. Stevens is president of the bu- 
reau. 


OPPORTUNITY 
UNLIMITED 


National Corporation with West Coast head- 
quarters, ample financial resources, agyres- 
sive Management and outstanding record in 
industrial, automotive and aircraft sales 
needs several men of exceptional talent. Even 
though you are now employed in a fairly sat- 
isfactory position it will pay you to inves- 


tigate opportunity of participating in war 
work now plus unusual] postwar future. 

N 

Sales Manager 

To help establish profitable postwar line of 
consumer goods, electrical appliances and 
similar devices now in development stage. 
Adequate production facilities both in East 


and on West Coast. Prefer manager of defi- 
nitely established prominence willing to start 


at moderate five figure salary with ultimate 
income limited only by ability to produce. 
Must have 


(1) instinctive knowledge of what will sell 
(2) thorouch awareness of competitive lines 
(3) bonafide contacts with leading outlets 


Engineer-Writer 


Top salary to graduate or practical engineer 
capable of preparing concise, distinctive cata- 
log copy, technica] feature stories and pub- 
licity releases for industrial press. Knowledge 
of aireraft, automotive and consumer goods 
markets essential. Prefer outstanding in 
dividual capable of assuming responsibilities 
normally assigned to several writers of less 
versatile caliber, Samples will be returned. 


House Organ Editor 
and Publicist 


Two needed—one for Central-East subsidiary 
—one for West Coast plants. Apply only if 
you have produced unusually good work in 
this field and can prove it with samples 
which will be returned. 

. . . . 
Confidential interviews will be arranged for 


men who convince us they are definitely top 
caliber. Please submit concise personal and 
business resume, enclosing recent snapshot to 


BOX 1036, 


Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, 16, N. Y. 


ATE"THE DIESEL INDUSTRY 


HIGHEST RATE PER PAGE 
LOWEST RATE PER READER 
EDITED BY REX W. WADMAN 


Today —NOW — send for 
diesel market survey 
and complimentary copy. 


DIESEL PROGRESS ~& 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


To help our fight- 

ing men along this 

road to victory... 

buy war bonds! 
*« 


“To help you do a 
good day's work in 
St. Louis... get a 
good night's rest at 


HOTEL 


fe ennox 


Every Room Air Conditioned - Noise-Proofed 
From $3.00 


DINING 
ROOMS 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
uantities still less). 

trengthen sales promotions with prints df testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc 

For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


Write for circular on 


ARTKRAFT 
Hot Cathode 
FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 


hy 


SIGN CO, LIMA, OHIO 
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Comment 


PPORTUNITY BECKONS TO N.F.S.E. The 
Administrative Conference of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives, held in Chicago with- 
in the fortnight, portends that the Federation is 
now coming of seasoned age, and that it is now ready to 
move on and upward to higher records of accomplishment 
and to finer and more valuable rendering of service— 
service, in part to the world, to the Nation, to the sales 
profession as a whole—also, and not least, to the many 
thousands of individuals who belong to the sales side, 
not just of business, but of the whole scheme of things. 


The Federation need feel no pangs, but rather assur- 
ance, that it has grown and seasoned slowly, because the 
temper of its steel has thereby certainly been made finer. 
And in this connection, much credit is due to Kinsey Mer- 
ritt, who as past president (now chairman) has steered it 
through the many problems growing out of world-wide war. 


SALES MANAGEMENT looks forward to the time, we hope 
not far distant, when the first of its objectives can be ef- 
fectively realized, to wit: that the Federation will be the 
active, national voice of selling. Selling has great need of 
such a voice—to sell itself upstairs in individual companies 

to sell itself properly to Government—and to sell itself 
to the people of the Nation, so that they, too, will under- 
stand and evaluate the true place of selling and of sales 
management in the social and economic order. 


It is little short of tragic that selling as an institution 
has not taken a strong position on such matters as subsidies, 
concentration of industry and taxation which minimize 
market and product research, as well as the capital funds, 
on which post-war solution of employment at good wages 
and in great quantity depends in such large measure. 


It is tragic, too, that governmental agencies have so 
largely ignored the experience and abilities of sales ex- 
ecutives in the wartime problems of distribution. We do 
not blame Government alone for this neglect, even though 
we feel that sales executives, above all others, could simpli- 
fy and improve policies and practice in such phases as al- 
location, rationing and price control. The answer is due 
also to the failure of sales executives to raise individual 
voices, as well as a collective voice, to gain recognition. 


We are living in an age which should be characterized 
by enlightened selfishness. We shall hear that expression 
more often in the future, because there is an increasing 
number of matters which no longer lend themselves to 
individual company solution. These matters, on the con- 
trary, require large-scale cooperative effort. In this new 
age of enlightened selfishness, sales executives must coor- 
dinate their aims with interests other than their own. But 
they do not need in consequence to permit their own in- 
terests to sink into oblivion. 


One other point. We hear much, pro and con, about 
the profit system, the capitalistic system, the free enterprise 
system. Do we use appropriate definitions? We think 
history will disclose that we really mean the selling system. 
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BY RAY BILL 


There is only one feature which really distinguishes our 
economy from that of all other countries of the world, 
Many other nations have given state socialization of busi- 
ness a greater whirl. Many other countries have made 
much of capitalism and of the profit motive. Many others 
have tried to encourage enterprise—more or less free—by 
diverse methods and policies. But no other country has 
ever operated an economy where such a high percentage 
of the consumer's dollar goes to maintain the function of 
distribution and where so high a percentage of the Nation’s 
employables serve on the sales and distribution side. 


Theoretically, of course, our American policy sounds 
like it involves waste—even excessive waste. But do the 
results justify any such conclusion? The only country— 
our country—which pays so many of its gainful workers 
to serve on the distribution side of businéss—has out- 
stripped by a very wide margin the rest of the world in its 
ability to do just about everything in the world that there is 
to be done. This even includes the waging of war—and 
last, but not least, a maximum standard of living for the 
masses of its people. 


Maybe—and we make this as a suggestion—the Fed- 
eration should go all-out in proclaiming the world’s only 
great selling system as the world’s best guide to enduring 
peace and prosperity. 


OST-WAR SALESMEN. Recently Kinsey Mer- 
ritt, former president of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives, and now its chairman, was 
asked the question, “What are our post-war objec- 
tives in terms of the salesman, ?’” his rejoinder being: 


“Higher standards of compensation in proportion to his increased 
abilities. His increased abilities to come through improved avenues 
for self-study, through industrial study groups, through an overall 
public relations policy of the Federation giving to selling an en- 
gineering concept in the American post-war economy, a concept 
based on technical understanding of the distributive processes, con- 
sumer interests, markets and marketing researches, the utility of 
advertising, and the faculty of self-sales-direction of the salesman 
in his field work.” 


This single paragraph packs an awful lot of meat for 
thought and action on the part of sales executives entrusted 
with the great post-war job as it relates to the sales side. 


OST-WAR DIRECTORATES. The Directorate of 
most concerns is composed chiefly of owners (of 
their representatives) and the principal officers, of- 
ten, also substantial owners. The resultant com- 
plexion, usually runs to a dominance of production execu- 
tives, financial executives, lawyers and “outsiders” who 
devote but little time to the company’s business. Far 100 
often the sales side is not directly represented on the B para. 
During times when many concerns are selling only to 
the Government and many others are operating in a s‘rong 
seller's market, the importance of the top sales exccutive 
sitting on the Board may not seem so clear, but ia the 
days to come the sales side is bound to be extremely vital. 
Step number one in post-war planning should be ¢:<ction 
of the principal sales executive to the Board, if ti’ has 
not already been done. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


